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Why Dollar Wheat? 


America has the biggest and best 
wheat crop ever grown. Other coun- 
tries have nearly normal wheat yields. 
Visible supplies of old and new wheat 
at primary points throughout the world 
are larger than usual. These factors 
indicate that current prices are high for 
wheat. 


BUT—world’s production in 1913 of 
spelt, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, all 
small grains, is believed to be 20% be- 
low normal. Corn is smallest total in 
vears. Same is true of potatoes in 
America and Europe. These and other 
factors indicate that current quotations 
for wheat are low. 


Therefore, the intrinsic market 
worth of the standard grade of 
WHEAT at Chicago is fully ONE 
DOLLAR a bushel today. 


Why Dollar Corn? 


The United States crop of 1913 may 
not exceed 2,300 million bushels. The 
rest of the world will make less corn 
than usual. The total crop of the globe 


produce the SUPPLY; 


to advance prices. 
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Insist upon being paid a fair price, brother farmers. You 
consumers furnish the DEMAND. 
Don’t let middlemen or speculators so manipulate things as 
to exploit both Supply and Demand. You can do this with- 
out setting up any artificial combination or illegal conspiracy 
Let the natural law of Supply and De- 
mand work along natural lines, by not crowding your stuff 
on the market faster than it can be absorbed. 
ditions and prices at all markets, and distribute shipments 


may be 700 to 1,c00 million bushels less 
than last year, or a shortage of 20 to 
25% or so. 


More old corn than ever before is on 
hand, but it will compensate only in 
part for the new crop’s shortage. Re- 
duced yield of hay, forage and pastures 
will increase the demand for corn as 
feed for live stock. Its use as human 
food, and in manufactures, is also in- 
creasing steadily. Corn is worth for 
feeding purposes as much as wheat 
(see page 160). 

Why, therefore, is not CORN actu- 
ally worth in the Chicago market today 
a plump DOLLAR a BUSHEL, for 
the standard grade? 


Why Dollar Potatoes? 


The United States crop of Irish pota- 
toes will be the smallest in years. 
Canada’s crop is below normal. Sweet 
potatoes will make a less total than 
last year. Unprecedented cold and wet 
for most of the season throughout the 
great potato-producing regions of cen- 
tral Europe has curtailed the yield to 
a notable extent. 


Watch con- 
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*atter 40 cents 


Cheese 20 cents 
Milk 10 cents 


Other Produce in Proportion 


Why These Wholesale Prices Should Prevail at Market Centers 


American farmers are receiving as 
high as 75 cents to $1.50 a bushel for 
potatoes right in their local market. 
The shortage in grain will increase the 
demand for potatoes. 

Sound potatoes of good quality 
should therefore command a DOLLAR 
a BUSHEL in the wholesale markets 
of our principal cities. 


Higher Dairy Prices 


Present quotations on butter, cheese 
and milk are abnormally low. Advanc- 
ing prices of all grain and feed, also of 
hay and forage, added to pasturage in 
poor condition, with higher wages for 
inferior help, are so increasing cost of 
production that dairymen must get 
more money, or quit. For years milk 
and its products have sold far below 
their actual food value. 


Wholesale prices should be for but- 
ter.of prime quality 40 cents a pound, 
cheese 20 cents a pound, fancy milk 10 
cents a quart. 

All other produce should command 
prices in proportion, except for those 
crops that are superabundant. 


so as to insure a fairly even supply at all points, instead of 
having a feast in one market 
Whether you will receive the prices above noted, as the 
marketing season goes on, depends upon the success with 
which you follow these hints and practice al! the many other 
principles of wise salesmanship. 
doing its part by posting you upon conditions as they exist— 
you, brother farmers, must do the rest! 
help you to organize a neighborhood farmers’ club. 


and famine in another. 


American Agriculturist is 


To that end, let us 
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Grand Circuit Races. 
four other races. 
and single seats have been erected at the ring. 























State Fair 


“Better Than Ever” 


‘Sept. 8 to 13, 1913 


SYRACUSE 


Grand Circuit Harness, Jockey Club running 
races, and more special features than ever. 





Monday, Sept. 8 


“Syracuse Day” 
All exhibits in place before 9:00 A. M, 


Opening of Grand Circuit Race Meeting. Special attraction of Minor 
Heir and George Gano.2:02, Champion pacing team of the: world, to be 
sent against the world’s record. 

Opening of Night Show, which embraces Pain’s celebrated spectacle 
“Fall of Pompeii,” followed by stupendous fireworks display representing 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie. 


Concert by Conway’s celebrated band. 





Tuesday, Sept. 9 


“Empire State Day” 


Empire State 2:14 trot for $10,000 purse and 
Opening of Horse Show, for which a number of boxes 
Concerts by Conway’s 


Night Show spectacle and fireworks display. 





Wednesday, Sept. 10 
“Grange Day” 


Attended by practically all Grangers of New York State, who will be 
addressed by State and National speakers of that organization. 

Grand Circuit Races, including the Syracuse 2:11 pace for $5,000 
purse and “Free for all trotting sweepstake.” 
“events. Dazzle Patch will also be sent against the world’s record. 

Horse Show judging. ~ Band concerts. 
fireworks display. 


Also three other racing 


Night Show spectacle and 





Thursday, Sept. 11° 


“Governor's Day” 


Governor Wm. Sulzer will deliver an address at 11:00 A. M. from the 
band stand in the State Fair Grounds Park. The Glynn 2:05 pace for 
$2,000 and the.“‘Free For All” pace for $2,500 will also be run off and 
Minor Heir and George Gano will be sent for the second time against the 
world’s pacing team record, regardless of whether they lower it or not in 
their Monday performance. 
Band Concerts. 


Horse Show judging. Close of Grand 
Night Show spectacleand fireworks display. 





Friday, Sept. 12 


“Machinery Dealers’ and Jockey Club Day” 


Opening of Running Races under auspices of American Jockey Club, 
Five running events for large purses. 
nated at request of Implement Dealers of the country, who desire to dis- 
cuss matters of mutual interest and in the presence of the largest machinery 
display ever held in this country. 
A. M., which this year will be even greater than ever. 
Night Show spectacle and fireworks display. 


“Implement Dealers’ Day” desig- 


Parade of prize winning cattle at 11:00 
Band Concerts. 





Saturday, Sept. 13 
“Jockey Club Day” 


Big closing day of New York State Fair, into which will be crowded 
every possible special attraction. Five Jockey Club races. Band Concerts. 
Big closing Night Show spectacle, fireworks and special Midway events. 


NIGHT SHOW 


} The Fall of Pompeii and Perry’s Victory 


EVERY NIGHT 
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Nearly 500 delegates registered at 
the 38th annual convention of the 
American poultry association recently 
held in Atlantic City, N J. Member- 
ship in the body is now ever 5000, 
distributed mostly in the _ state 
branches, as they are styled, each 
ranging from a few score to over 500, 
Ohio leading. New York >is next with 
360, followed closely by Pennsylvania 
with 340 and [linois with about 300. 

Financially, the association is in 
good condition. Its receipts for the 
fiscal year ending July 30 were $21,- 
414; its treasury balance $14,631. Its 
sources of largest income are from 
life membership fees, which last year 
amounted to $8240 and from sale of 
Standards $9980, 

Rumpus Over Revision 

Insurgency of a rampant sort ex- 
hibited itself when the proposed 
amendments to the constitution and 
by-laws came up for discussion. The 
leader of the “oppesition” was, Hon 
Frank E.. Herring of South Bend, Ind, 
whe lost ne epportunity te assert 
greater rights for the small breeder 
as against the-intrenched powers of 
the old order of things. He claimed 
that too much authority is invested 
in @ few men, and that a change was 
needed. His following was not large, 
but such as it was, it was giad to 
have a leader. 

He believed that a budget of esti- 
mated receipts and expenditures 
should be submitted to the association 
om the second day of the annual con- 
vention, s@ that everybody might 
know where the money came from 
and for what it was expended. The 
proposition was favored by many. 

When the proposed amendment 
came up relative to the solicitation of 
advertisements at stores by a judge 
connected with any poultry publica- 
tion or periodical, much oratory fol- 
lowed. There was general opposition 
to allowing any such judge the privi- 
lege of soliciting advertisements at the 
shows held under the auspices of the 
association and the amendment car- 
ried, to take effect July 1, 1914. 

Another amendment which~ pre- 
vailed was to the effect that entries 
at shows shall close the day and hour. 
advertised (é@ntries bearing the post- 
mark of that day being eligible) and 
all entry fees to be paid before the 
entries. close, “except in exceptional 
instances.” Any association violating 
this rule forfeits its membership. 


What Do Hens Like to Eat? 


To determine something about the 
likes and dislikes of hens, a pen of 10 
hens, composed of five Single Comb 
White Leghorn and five Buff Orping- 
ton, were placed in a house and yard 
at the Missouri state poultry experi- 
ment station November 15. The birds 
have had 30 kinds of the most staple 
foods obtainable in our state placed 
before them in open hoppers, where 
they might take their choice and help 
themselves. For the first 8% months 
the results have been as follows: They 
have eaten (pounds): 


Feeds Eaten by Fowls 








GRAINS MILL PRODUCTS 
102 wheat 35 rolled oats 
77 corn 22 ground oats 
72 millet 14 corn meal 
42 sunflower seed 13 shorts or middlings 
41 kafir corn 6 gluten meal 
29 hulled oats 6 bran 
23 oats 2 flour 
iz cone pond 1 old. process oil meal 
buekwheat GRIT 
5 
t— 20 oyster shell 
4 barley 5 grit 
2 rice 2 age 
MEAT FOOD 2 hard om ashes 
324 buttermilk GREEN FOOD 
2 dry beef scrap 1 alfalfa meal 
2 fish scrap Water, 435 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS FoR 8% MONTHS 


559 pounds feed consumed, 759 pounds water and 
milk, 144 pounds eggs laid, n of eggs laid 1144. 


It will be seen from the above that 
these hens ate more wheat than any 
other one food. They ate principally 
wheat, corn, millet, sunflower seed, 
kafir corn and oats; four times as 
much ground and rolled oats as corn 
meal. They consumed very little 
bran, used four times as much oyster 
shell as grit. In animal or meat food 
they ate only two pounds each of 
beef and fish scraps, and drank 324 
pounds of buttermilk. They were 
out of buttermilk practically a month 

















during this time; this accounts for 
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@ fact that they @rank a tittle 1... 
water than buttermilk. When 1. 
Had both before them and could tenn 
their choice, they drank about ..,. 
quantities of each. If this test 
cates anything, it indicates that sour 
milk or buttermilk is a better 1... 
food than beef or fish scraps, _— 

They ate scarcely any alfalfa m 
in spite of the fact that th fowls 
were kept om a bare yard and yw,, 
given little other green fooa. ; 
poultry will not eat alfalfa meg) 
shredded alfalfa, even when «-. 
ed, unless forced to do so pb re, 
ing it with other ground feeds. O m 
of practically every nine pou; ‘ 
milk, water and feed consumed : 
hens manufactured one 
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This brings to each subscriber of America Agricul. 
turist the backing, protection and help of Ori:,, Juda 


Company’s national organization, large resou 
75 years’ experience. Each subscriber is ¢ 
receive, through this department of Ameri 
tulturist, free upon request, answers to questi 
business matters, financial advice, or other 
commercial affairs. 


The Meaning of It 


Here is contrast. The United State 
reclamation service at Washingt 
spending a million dollars a mo 
change the course of rivers an 
up lakes between mountains in o: 
bring semiarid land under irrigated cu; 
tivation in the far west. Deere & (Co 
plow makers, of Moline, Ill Ave 
bought a neglected farm, only. lin- 
utes by motor from the White House, 
on which to demonstrate that t it. 
ter with Maryland land is the unintel- 
ligent farming of it 

The government work is bi und 
magnificent, and lIends itself beauti- 
fully to stereoscopic treatment; 
work of the plow makers’ soil til- 
ity bureau is for farmers to con und 
look over the fence. So truly 5 
an interviewer in The New rk 
Times Annalist, reporting a talk with 
William SButterworth, president of 
Deere & Co, who says: 

“Our Maryland farm lies about 20 
miles from Washington, near the 
state road. We paid $10 an acre for 
it. The yield where cultivat had 
been eight bushels of corn t he 
acre, so you may know how | it 
was farmed. Over some of it i 
ond growth pine. Even the woo 
been neglected. Where the wi: 
blown it down it lies and rots. Lovo 
ing closely, you see traces 
ten cultivation—I mean, you 2 
that furrows once were plowed re 
the pine now grows in tangled 
ness. 

“It was about the worst 
find. We wanted to show wh we 
could do. We are not boastin ut 
some beautiful alfalfa is‘: ly 
growing there. We have to rk 
Slowly, and with a few men. If we 
appear to be spending a lot of : 
the farmers notice that mors 
the results, and say, of course, i 
had all teh money in the world 
could do that kind of farming 
That is one thing they alway 
about the agricultural colleges 
if farmers had tons of fertilizer in as- 
sorted piles, and nothing to do b ) 
take a load of this kind and a loa 
of that other kind and put on 
thick, they could show results them- 
Selves. So, to impress them 
right way, we have to work a good 
deal as they work, with the materials 
at hand, and with local labor, t 
ing more to our intelligence than to 
our morey for effect. 

“In that Maryland farm we have 
500 acres and angles. Th: 
goes up this way, then over that 
then away up there, and back again, 
and it’s very hard to get anything 
squared up. What we want to do is 
to swap land with our neighbors ur- 
til we have a farm that can be laid 
off in squares, so that one can stand 
at a given point and see the whole 
thing. We have to move slowly. be- 
cause the people are conservative. 

“The man at the head of ou! 
fertility bureau is the kind we’ 
to have more of. He gets down on t! 
ground with the farmers. He k 3 
farming that way. He can show 4 
man how to plow a furrow, and judse 
by the soil how deep to turn He 
shows them how to get results with 
materials within their reach, and 
then they are willing to come and SI 
on the fence and talk to him.” 
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White sheep give more wool than 
black sheep—because there are more 
of them! 
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Changed Conditions Change Farming 


Passing of Cheap Labor and Cheap Feed Makes Beef Raising Unprofitable--Inspection Law Kills Pork Industry--Dog 
Tax Does Not Pay for Dog-Killed Sheep, Otherwise Sheep Fairly Profitable---Farm Now Devoted to Hay, 
Rye and Buckwheat---How Fred Browning of Columbia County, New York, Meets Situation 


E FARMERS have been com- 
pelled to adopt many practices 
A that would not meet the stand- 

@ ard of our fathers any better 
than they do those of some more favored 
farmers today,” said Fred Browning to an 
American Agriculturist representative who 
recently visited his farm in Columbia county, 
N Y. In my father’s day we used to raise 
enough grain, hay and live stock to ship. 
Until about 25 years ago my father used to 
sell milk to an asylum at an annual average 
price of 3 cents a quart and thought he made 
money; but today there’s no money in 3-cent 
milk.” 

“Why not?’ he was asked. 

“Why not! Look at the costs; for in- 
stance labor, $1.75 a day for eight months 
and $1.50 for the other four, besides, further, 
house rent; or $25 to $30 a month with board. 
When I was a boy hired men received $12 to 
$15 a month and board. Then look at the 
prices of feeds today. While our land was 
comparatively new 


enough skim milk and grain to make pork pro- 
duction profitable. People would starve if they 
depended upon local hogs for their pork.” 

“Then what have you adopted as crops and 
animals to raise in order to make farming pay 
in this section?’’ was the query. 

“Most Columbia farmers are not rolling in 
wealth just at present,” laughed Mr Brown- 
ing. ‘“‘Even the best of us are not doing much 
mere than getting a fairly comfortable living 
and even we would not be so fortunate did we 
not have the land and buildings left us by our 
fathers. In the western part of the county 
some farmers are doing well with\ fruit, but 
in the eastern part most of us depend upon 
crops that require minimum labor.” 


How the Farm Is Managed 


“What is your own personal practice?” 

“My farm of 220 acres is what you would 
call hilly or very rolling land. It is well 
adapted to all the grains and to hay. Some 
parts are best fitted for pasture; in fact, one 


tioned. As labor is so expensive, I have 
adopted a system which demands the annual 
help of only one man. My chief crop is hay. 
One of the reasons I have chosen this is that 
when I came in possession of the place there 
were large barns which I could easily use for 
storage. Each year I raise 100 to 150 tons. 

Most of this hay I sell.” 

“How do you handle the soil for hay?” 

‘Usually I sow timothy with rye in the fall 
and add clover seed in the spring. The rea- 
sen I like rye is that it does very well on my 
soil and if not sown too thickly makes an ex- 
cellent nurse crop for the grass and the clover, 
especially as it is harvested two weeks or even 
earlier than wheat could be cut. The land is 
manured fairly well for the rye. This manure 
I am able to buy at 50 cents a load in the 
nearby town, and as I have only a mile to 
haul it I can make six trips a day and spread 
it by hand. I have not used a spreader be- 
cause I have been doubtful whether the ma- 
chine would work on my hilly land. The rye 
is always sown in the 





we got at least 25% 
better crops than now t 
and had plenty to 
ship as well as to feed 
at home. Now we 
don’t raise enough to 
supply our needs, and 
we have to buy from 
the west. Prices are 
almost prohibited. 
In my boyhood days, 
drovers used to come 
through here two or 
three times a year 
and we never lacked 
for beeves to fatten. 
Every farmer used to 
fatten six to a dozen 
steers each year. 
We can’t get them 
now. For four or five 
years I have not seen 
a drover in this sec- 
tion. There is no de- 
mand for beef cattle 





piace 





fall, usually during 
the first part of Sep- 
tember, at the rate of 
seven or eight pecks 
to the acre. It is 
harvested with a 
binder, and generally 
yields between 20 and 
25 bushels to the acre. 
The price ranges 
from 60 to 90 cents a 
bushel, and the straw 
has recently sold for 
about #20 a ton. 
Usually there is about 
one ton to the acre. 
My meadows” gen- 
erally continue’ to 
yield well for about 
10 years. When the 
yield falls below a 
ton to the acre or 
when the ground be- 
comes seriously 
weedy, I usually top- 








to feed. No one that 
I know feeds any, 


Loghouse Modernized by Cement Shell 


dress with manure 
and plow for rye 


because there’s no Daniel J. Driscoll remodeled the old buildings on his farm in Berks county, Pa, again. 


money in it at pres- 
ent costs.” 

“How about pork?” 

“Just as bad. All 
our pork as well as 
our beef comes from 
the west either on 
the hoof or dressed. 
Large numbers of hogs are sent from Chicago 
to Springfield, Mass, for slaughter, and we 
can now get fresh pork all the year round. 
This has tended to discourage local pork pro- 
duction; but not so much as the state law 
Which compels inspection of carcasses. Until 
this law went into effect we used to have a 
g00d local market at Hudson, but packers 
there cannot now buy local meat because we 
have no inspectors. This is the case in other 
tcwns of the county. 





lights, telephone, etc. 


for the better use and convenience of his tenant, Harry J. Adams. 
has done duty as a residence for over a century, was examined and the heavy oak tim- 
bers found to be in fine condition. Therefore, it was surrounded 
result was an edifice with imposing appearance. 
plied with all nodern improvements, hot and cold water in kitchen, two bathrooms, electric 
The barn was rebuilt, and is one of the most 
county. An abundant supply of pure water is obtained from a private reservoir, fed by 
several springs. The grounds have been beautifully terraced, and will be further embel- 
lished with shade trees and ornamental shrubbery. 


field I have never seen in anything but sod. 
A good deal of the land is underlaid by slate 
reck which ‘n some places comes to the sur- 
face or is only slightly covered by soil. For- 
tunately, such places are fairly well adapted 
to pasture. Much of the balance of the land 
is rather stony, but not very full of boulders. 
The soil itself is of fairly good quality, a 
gravelly loam for the most part. It readily 
responds to cultivation, and I usually get 


Besides, there’s not * fairly good yields of all the crops I have men- 


The loghouse, which 


To increase its desirability it was sup- 





“Sometimes I plow 
immediately after 
hay harvest and sow 
buckwheat. This crop 
is generally sown by 
the second week in 
July, sometimes as 
early as July 1, de- 
pending upon the season. Three pecks of 
seed drilled to the acre is sufficient for a good 
stand if the weather is favorable. One of the 
chief advantages I find in growing buckwheat 
is that this crop leaves the soil loose and in 
particularly good condition for oats to be 
sown the following spring. The buckwheat 
yield ranges from 30 to 40 bushels to the acre 
and prices from $1.25 to $1.50 a hundred 
pounds. When I fancy that the soil needs 
[To Page 162.] 


with cement. The 
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How They Are Doing It in Minnesota—A Thousand Farmers’ Clubs Organizing This Year—Uniting in County 
Leagues and a State Organization---Educational Institutions and Business Interests Co-operat- 
ing—Valuable Forces Set in Motion---Middle States Farmers Eager to Organize 








MAZING, interesting, inspiring, even sensational, is 
the farmers’ forward movement. 

It is especially brilliant and promising in Minne- 
sota. 

This is because in that state progress is coming UP from 
the farmers instead of being carried DOWN to them. 

Already they have organized nearly 300 local farmers’ 
Clubs, mostly formed during the past 12 months. Each club 
is composed OF farmers; run BY farmers and conducted 
FOR the farmers’ benetit. ' 

The farmers’ club movement is a Simon-pure movement 
of the farmers themselves; that is its strongest character- 
istic. In some other phases of progressive agriculture, 
farmers receive and also welcome the co-operation of the 
State’s educational system, of the federal government, and 
of local or other business interests. But the farmers realize 
that self help is the best help—that only as they work out 
their own salvation can they most benefit. The present 
keen interest in organizing local clubs of farmers is the 
farmers’ way of showing their determination to build up 
their own interests in their own behalf. 


Big Results in Short Time 


MINNESOTA FARMERS’ CLUBS 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORK 































So extraordinarily alive are Minnesota farmers in the 
oe i i sees work of organizing local farmers’ clubs that upward of 700 
seas iii Dit Dattidien o farmer’ Gut The additional new clubs may be perfected before the end of this 
map shows total number of clubs, 268, or- year. The farmers of that state are determined to celebrate 
Christmas of 1913 by having 100,000 members in 1000 farm- 
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anized in Minnesota up to the middle of 


ugust, 1913. 


The counties shaded by darker lines have ers’ clubs, these clubs affiliated into 100 county leagues, 0 AericucrumEe 2 
one or more demonstration farms. 

Besides these clubs, more than 150 agri- representatives from the latter forming the state organiza- + Norte Econosnuecs 14) 46 
cultural high schools will be running this F ' 
winter. Each school receives some $1300 tion of farmers’ clubs! us Contains 45 


a year in aid from the state treasury. Our farmers here in the middle states—New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Ohio—are also eager to 
organize. They will be further spurred to 
action by this story of what farmers else- 
where are doing to help themselves. Already 


cess Seca TRAINS 


Conducted last year under the auspices 
of the agricultural department of the 
university of Minnesota. 

The shaded counties are those in which 
a county agent is now engaged in teaching 
better farming methods. 

In addition to all this, the business men 
and farmers in 26 counties have formed 


worth much to farmers thus to be_ united 
throughout each state. 
Splendid Work of University Extension 
The work of organizing farmers’ clubs has 
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the grange in many sections is doing good 
work. The neighborhood farmers’ club, 
however, will supplement and promote either 
union, grange or other secret organization 
wherever it exists. The neighborhood club 
may consist of as few as five farm families, 
taking in more as the interest spreads. The 
main thing is for the people in each neighbor- 
hood thus to get together for mutual benefit, 
profit and the common good. * 

Now why not make a start in your own 
neighborhood today? It is an easy matter 
for the farmers in each school district or 
township to proceed at once to organize their 
lecal farmers’ club. If you do not know just 
how to do this write to AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, New York, and we will see that 
thé necessary instructions reach you promptly 
if 2-cent stamp is inclosed for return postage. 

We hope to hear at once from every farmer 
in your state who is not a member of a farm- 
ers’ club and who would like to join one. 
Act quickly, so that your own farmers’ club 
may be represented by voting delegates in 
your county league of farmers’ clubs soon to 
be organized. Your county will then be en- 
titled to representation in the state or- 
ganization of your farmers’ clubs, which it 
is hoped to perfect before long. It will be 


LOCAL FARMERS’ CLUBS 


Bach dot shown by the letter A repre- 
@ separate farm. Each farmer and 
‘amily join the local farmers’ club, 
indicated by the center circle “Farmers’ 
Ciub,.” Such getting together is the 
beginning of a great movement. 


= ~ How each farmer in your state becomes a Nnk in the chain of 


a 


been actively promoted by the extension divi- 
sion of the agricultural department of Minne- 
sota state university. Under similar auspices 
about 250 farmers’ institutes will be held dur- 
ing the ensuing 12 months, also short 
courses in agriculture and home economics 
at nearly 100 different points in the state. 

In 20 counties a county adviser in better 
farming is also at work, being supported by 
the combined efforts of farmers, local and 
other business interests, state and nation. 

In addition to all this, and even more sig- 
nificant, is the universal confidence in the 
future of agriculture, appreciation of rural 
home as the best home, of the country as the 
best place to live and rear a family, of the 
rural school and union church as capable of 
giving the best service. The natural résult is 
that people in other vocations, and especially 
business men, bankers, manufacturers, com- 
mercial organizations and railroads appre- 
ciate agriculture as never before. They are 
eager to serve it, and glad to co-operate with 
the farmers in any effort for the common 
good. Farming is fashionable. 


Women and Young People Encouraged 


Another striking feature of the movement is 
that its success is in no small part due to the 
women and young people. Many of the farm- 
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COUNTY LEAGUE OF FARMERS’ CLUBS 


Each small cirele above, shown by 
the letter B. is a local farmers’ club. 
Each of these clubs chooses three 
voting delegates to represent it in the 
County League of Farmers’ Clubs, in- 
dicated by the larger circle, “League.” 


the Southern Minnesota development league 
Its purpose is to promote the development 
of that section, attract good farmers to the 
lands not now under cyltivation, and in 
every other way to build up that region. A 
similar organization is composed of central 
Minnesota counties, and another in north- 
ern Minnesota. ” 


ers’ clubs admit women, boys and girls to 
membership, either directly or as an auxillary. 

The feeling among adult farmers and 
parents in Minnesota,is to encourage the boys 
and girls to take an active part in the new 
education, to become members of the farm- 
ers’ club, to attend farmer’s institutes, to ex- 
hibit at the fairs, and in every possible way 
te push to the front as active factors in the 
present new era in farming. Hence the en- 
thusiasm that young folks are showing in all 
phases of agriculture, and of the new educa- 
tion. 

This policy toward young people is in 
marked contrast to the plan so habitually and 
unwittingly followed in many rural families 
ef repressing the young people, not giving 
them a chance, and dinning into their ears the 
old song, “farming don’t pay.”” The modern 
idea is just the contrary—that farming 
DOES pay when it is run right; if it does nol 
pay in your case, find out why, rectify your 
mistakes, and make it pay. 








ORGANIZATION 
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STATE ORGANIZATION OF FARMERS’ CLUBS 
Each county league of farmers’ elubs, shown abo\ 


by the circles marked*L. chooses two voting repr< 
sentatives in your State Organization of Farmers 
Clubs, indicated above by the square S O, Thus every 
farmer, who joins his local 
his County League and of the state-wide organization 


club, becomes a part o! 


one powerful organization for effective results. American Agriculturist 
yeounty and state farmers’ clubs that binds all the farmers into  wiil help farmers in each of our middle states thus to organize. 
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HEN the 
W corn is ready 
to go into the 


silo, it is a splendid 
time for a little prac- 
tical neighborhood 
co-operation. Silage 
cutting is by no 
means a one-man’s 
job. It works much 
better with half a 
dozen men and teams. It is entirely practi- 
cable for three or four farmers in a neigh- 
porhood to own a silage cutter together and 
join their forces in filling each other’s silos. 
Then when the weather is right the silos can 
all be filled in a hurry and the work will be 
out of the way. A larger size cutter may be 
used, so that more tons of material may be 
cut up and put away in a given length of 
time. For an average size cutter used with 
ordinary silos, it takes from four to six teams, 
hauling steadily, to keep it going. It is a 
good idea to have the yard stacked full of cut 
corn before the cutter is started, so that if 
there is delay in the hauling the machinery 
will not ‘have to stop. The cost of putting up 
silage depends upon a good many factors, but 
probably 60 to 70 cents a ton is a fair estimate 
of the cost of getting 
it from the field into 
the silo. 

There is one disad- 
vantage in filling the 
silo entirely in one 
day, in the fact that 
the silage will settle 
from 6 to 8 feet in an 
average case, and ad- 
ditional corn must be 
put in or the silo will 
not be full. This can 
be offset to some ex- 
tent by very thorough 
tramping and spread- 
ing while filling, but 
still there will be 
some shrinkage. 
Where the filling is 
done slowly and cov- 
ering a _ period of 
several days or @ 
week this naturally 
adjusts itself, as the 
silage shrinks a little 
bit each day and by 
the time the last is 
put in it will remain 
practically full. 

Before getting 
ready to fill is the 
time to overhaul the 
silo and do any necessary repairing.. Guy 
Wires or hoops may need to be strengthened 
or replaced. The doors should ail be fitted 
to be sure that they are right so that there 
Will not be an hour or two of fussing with 
them when machinery is waiting. Old silage 
left over from the last year 
should be cleaned out if 
there is only a small amount 
of it, or if there is a con- 
siderable amount, all of the 
moldy. part should be cleaned 
off from the top so that only 
the sweet will remain. There 
is no harm in refilling a 






































partly empty silo, if the silage that is left in 
is in good condition. With a concrete silo, it 
is sometimes considered advisable, just pre- 
vious to filling, to turn the hose on the inside 
walls so that they will be thoroughly mois- 
tened. This will prevent the dry concrete 
from absorbing moisture from the layer of 
silage next to it, causing it to mold from too 
much dryness. 

The most convenient wagon for hauling 
the corn to the machine is a low truck. There 
is less labor in loading, and still it is high 
enough to throw directly into the feed of the 
cutter. There are numerous ways of arrang- 
ing for unloading. With a large machine it is 
necessary to use two wagons, or at least have 
space for two wagons to drive in so that the 
machine need not stop to wait for material. 





The Song of the Silage Cutter Is Sweet Music These Days 


If a sloping deck is built on the side opposite 
the feeder, the man unloading the wagon can 
work more easily, especially if the edge of 
his wagon frame comes under the edge of 
the deck. 

When the machine is placed and started, 
there is nothing to do on the outside but to 
keep hauling more corn and feeding it 
through. On the inside, however, there is 2 
big job that needs very careful attention. 
One man who has several silos on his farm 
says that he always picks the very best man 
he has tu put inside of the silo, for while any 
man can feed it through the machine, it takes 
@ good man to be faithful inside where no- 


body is watching him. 
At least two men 
should work inside, 
and some arrange- 
ment should be made 
to change off with 
them every hour or 
two, so that they will 
not be worked too 
hard. They will need 
to be constantly on 
the move,so long as the cutter is running, so as 
to thoroughly distribute and tramp the silage 
as it comes in. If it is left alone, the heavy 
part containing most of the grain will fall 
directly in the middle, while the husks and 
light parts of the stalk will go to the outside 
wall. If this is permitted, there will almost 
certainly be a spoiled batch of silage. One 
man will need to work constantly with a big 
silage fork to scatter the part that falls in the 
middle around the edges, and the other will 
need to march steadily around the outside to 
keep it tramped. This very point is probably 
the most important thing in getting the silage 
started right and neglect of it has been the 
cause of a great deal of failure in keeping the 
corn properly. Keep the edges high and well 
tramped. The middle will get along by itself. 
Some men even keep 
three men in the silo 
so that the job will 
surely be done in the 
proper fashion. 
There are no strict 
rules any more about 
just when is the best 
time to put corn in 
the silo. Any time 
after the grain is 
dented and before it 
gets too dry will do 
very well if some care 
is used. Sometimes 
the stalks will be too 
dry and it will be 
necessary to add 
water at the time of 
cutting. This car 
only be determined 
by practice and by 
feeling of the corn as 
it comes out of the 
cutter, determining 
in this way whether 
it is moist enough to 
pack well or _ not. 
Water may be added, 
either by putting the 
hose directly into the 
silo or by running 
water from _ barrels 
into the blower of the cutter so that it will be 
elevated with the cut corn. If cowpeas ot 
some such crop is to be mixed into the silage, 
it is better to "put it in at the same time with 
the corn, instead of trying to run it in sep- 
arately, that is, an armful of the cowpeas 
should be fed in at the same 
time with a bundle of corn, 
so that they will be chopped 
up together and thoroughly 
mixed. It is found that the 
silage made in this way has 
better keeping qualities than 
that in which the leguminous 
[To Page 161.] 
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Splendid Winter Wheat Crop 


THRESHING RESULTS NOTABLY GRATIFY- 
ING—BECORD OF WINTER WHEAT AND 
QUALITY EXCELLENT — OATS WILL 
SCARCELY REACH A BILLION BUSHELS— 
'~ GRASS SHOWS EFFECT OF INSUFFICIENT 
. MOISTURE——BY B. W. SNOW 










Two weeks ago American Agricul- 
turist presented preliminary threshing 
“returns for the winter wheat crop, in- 
_diceating a total or 526,000,000 bushels. 
We now have our second showing of 
threshing results and the change is so 
slight as to be of small cofisequence. 
If the future threshing shall be in ac- 
cord with that which has been accom- 
* plished up to the middle of August, it 
would make a yield of 16.7 bushels per 
acre, and a total of 523,000,000 bush- 
els. This is a record crop for winter 
wheat. The present crop of win- 
ter wheat and the prospective crop 
of spring wheat, which will certainly 
*_. equal 250,000,000 bushels, assures us a 
- surplus for export which will go far 
toward keeping the balance of our 
trade in our favor. 

4 Moderate Oats Crop in Sight 

rh ‘American Agriculturist has returns 
from correspondents giving us thresh- 
ing resutls on oats as far as the crop 



























































vhas been harvested and_ thresh- 
Pe ing begun. In the northwestern dis- 
>) -trict where harvesting is not com- 


leted and very little threshing has 
+} en done, our correspondents have 
given us an estimate of the rate of 
yield, Upon the basis of these returns 
* it is apparent that the oats crop this 
- year is just about what has been an- 
ticipated from time to time, and a 
little larger than was indicated on Au- 


Bip Sis gust 1. The yield per acre on the basis 
of our preliminary returns is 27.1, 
making a total crop of 977,000,000 


bushels. 
Pastures Deficient 

At no time within a decade has sum- 
_. Mer pasture, as a whole, been as poor 
|. ag it is at the present time. North of 
a line projected through northern Illi- 
nois as far west as the Platte river, 
there has been reasonable rainfall all 
Ee of the season and grasses are good, In 
: the dairy districts of Minnesota, north- 
ern Iowa and Wisconsin, summer pas- 
tures have been especially good: South 
of the iine in question, however, pas- 
tures have been burned as brown and 
._ dry as December stubble. 
Br The rains during the second week in 
Be i August which have brought slight re- 
‘sie lief to crop conditions on the border 
>. line of the devastated district, will re- 
sult in decided improvement of pas- 
‘ tures as far south as central Missouri, 
Sas but there has been no relief as yet 
; west of the Missouri river. 


* Further Heavy Corn Losses 


}, ‘WEATHER CONDITIONS CONTINUE BAD— 
f CORN SMALLEST CROP SINCE 1901— 
4 FURTHER SHRINKAGE POSSIBLE— 
SOUTHWEST DROUTH AN) HEAT BREAK 
ALL RECORDS—NORTHERN TERRITORY 
< IN FAIR SHAPE 





Exclusive report for American Agri- 
culturist, prepared by the Orange Judd 
cro) ee bureau, B. W. Snow, chief 
statistician. 

In order that readers of Ameri- 
can Agriculturis! might have the 
most complete and earliest infor- 
mation possible relative to the crop 
disaster which has visited a larse 
part of the agricultural districts of 
the west, a special circular of inquiry 
_aSking for the situation at a date 
about the middle of ‘August was sent 
to our correspondents. These returns 
~ Have now been received and they 
fully verify the forecast in our reg- 
ular August report for further heavy 
'. losses of the corn crop. At the time 
of writing, August 19, there has been 
“some relief in some portioris of Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, a large 
_ Part of Missouri and central Illinois 
and Indiana. The rains were not gen- 
eral, but they marked the partial- 
br ng of the long drovth, and 

ere received they will check fur- 
> ther losses. The week that elapsed 
© between the date of the present crop 
urns and the’ receipt of rain is 
likely to offset any possible actual im- 
/ provement in the fields already qn- 


ay Farther Corn Losses 

The average condition of the corn 
= p at the end of the second week 
August, as reported by American 
igulturist’s corps ef county corre- 
ndents, is 66.7, against a condition 
¥ 64 reported on August 1. 
been .no material re- 
“in Kansas, and the mer- 
ble eorn aul of that state is 
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ment in our middle states. 
% 


ie. 


not be secured. Upon millions of acres 
the crop is so completely destroyed 
that it was not even good for fodder. 

The following statement shows the 
condition as reported at the midddle 
of August, in comparison with the 
condition reporied on August i by our 
correspondents: 

Condition of Corn, 1913 








Aug 1 Aug 15 Decline 

N Y 82 78 4 
Pa 86 86 6 
Tex 76 72 4 
Ark 73 72 

Tenn 81 65 1 
W Va 93 90 

cy 77 60 1 
Ohio 89 82 

Mich 86 83 j 
Ind 81 76 

Til 71 60 1 
Wis 91 92 *1 
Minn 91 92 *1 
Ia 87 77 10 
Mo 73 53 20 
Kan 39 15 15 
Neb 79 53 26 
ND 88 86 2 
S$ D 95 93 2 
Cal 890 80 0 
Ore 95 95 0 
Wash 92 92 0 
Okla 40 49 a 
Mont 95 90 5 
Other 85 85 8 
Total 75.1 66.7 8.4 


*Improvement 

The loss in Missouri during the two 
weeks in question is almost sensa- 
tional, that state showing a drop of 20 
points in condition in spite of the 
fact that fairly good rains, local in 
character but widely extended, were 
experienced in the territory north of 
the Missouri river The southwestern 
counties in the state and the eastern 
half of the state have largely lost 
their crop. 


East of the Mississippi River 


The south half of Illinois is stricken 
more sorely than has been the case 
for many years and in the central 
part of the state there are largé areas 
where the rate of yield was heavily 


practically nothing. Over tar the 
greater part of the acreage seed .will- 









weeks of August. The north third 
St the state continpes in goed sage 
and promises well 

The situation in Indiana is very 
spotted. There has been some loss of 
prospect in Ohio, although the crop 
for the state as a whole promises rea- 
sonably well. 


Vegetables Planted in Autumn 


S. H. GAREKOL, WESTCHESTER CO, N ¥Y 








Turnip-rooted chervil is a very nice 
Vegetable for home usé. The edible 
part of this plant is the root, which is 
used in the same manner as the car- 
fot. The leaves are used the same 
as parsley for garnishing and in fla- 
voring soups. I sow the seeds in the 
open ground as early as possible in 
the autumn. It germinates the fol- 
lowing spring and matures in early 
summer, but is improved by remain- 
ing in the ground. 

As a fact, radishes are suited to 
early spring and late autumn plant- 
ing. I sow the seeds of Early Scarlet 
Short Top, French Breakfast, etc, in 
a hotbed or a cold frame, and they 
are easily grown during the winter. 

For an early supply of cabbage, I 
sow the seeds of the Jersey Wakefield 
in the autumn in a cold frame, the 
plants being later transplanted and 
wintering under sash. During the 
winter the plants make a slow, steady 
growth. With some hardening be- 
fore transplanting in the open ground 
early in the spring, a good crop of 
early cabbage may be expected, 


My winter supply of lettuce comes~ 


from the seeds of Boston Market, 
sown in the autumn in a cold frame, 
the plants being later transplanted to 


a hotbed. It takes. from 60 to 
days before it is ready fer use. 
By the time the lettuce is con- 


aA, \ 


: = 
‘by blazing sun, hot winds an@ “sumed. we have 
lack of moisture during the first two 


* peady for use the 
Green Curled variety of endive, which 
seeds T sow by 4 month or so earlier 
than the lettuce seeds. Some start 
the sowing of endive as early as Tune, 
as it takes from 90 to 180 days til) ty. 
seeds are ready for use. [I don't. | 
should say that the practice of early 
sowing of endive for a winter cr, 
avery bad one. AS a matter of 
the endive, if sown early, often 
to seed; the plants grow so hea\, 
times as to rot in rainy weath«; 
early fall, and they 
age and size 
frosts. 


Dp is 
I ict, 
runs 
at 
in 
get tender With 
and are easily hurt hy 


Likes Corn Salad 

I plant corn salad, which is yajyoq 
for salad purposes, for greens and 
seasouing. As the plants are hardy 
and it takes enly-60 days to get tha 
erop ready for use,I make two sow. 
ings in the autumn, both in a ¢o}4 
frame, one for late autumn jg, 
September 1, and the other in th, late 


fall, to be wintered for early spring 
use. 
For a winter supply of garden crocs 


I sow the seeds in boxes, and cr... 
easily grown in the house. 
sowing may be made 
ery 30 to 40 days. 
Road Builders’ Congress—Road on. 
gineers and commissioners from ui] 
over the United States are expected to 
attend the national congress to be held 
at Detroit beginning September 9. 
This is the third meeting of its king 
to be held in the country and, 
by the increasing interests, the attend- 
ance will be large. Much of thy 
will be given to definite instructi: yn 


Succession 
as often a fa 





highway construction and studi of 
every style of street and road se: 
Bridges and ‘culverts will come in for 


a Share of study and~a large number 
of exhibits will be placed for demon- 
stration purposes. 





Hydro-Electric Development in the Middle States 


The rovnd dots indicate big dams 
already constructed for the genera- 
tion of electric power, light and heat 
from waterfalls. The square dots in- 
dicate water power development for 
manufacturing purposes rather than 
for electric transmission. The rivers 
shown by heavy lines indicate those 
sections having undeveloped . water 
powers of magnitude. The chart is 
from the 1912 report of the water 
power development by the United 
States commission of corporations. 

It will be seen that there are enor- 
mous water powers awaiting develop- 
The New 
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York legislature has taken an ad- 
vanced position in the matter by 
the enactment of a new law provid- 
ing for a large measure of state own- 
ership and control, development and 
administration of the unrivaled wa- 


ter powers of the Empire state. The 
Same problem ts keenly interesting 
the people of Michigan, where one 


big combination is absorbing most of 
the hydro-electric developments. 

A wealth of water power awaits 
development in Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Ohio and Indi- 
ana, . Many of the smaller streams 
mere on the above chart are capable 








of utilizing much valuable ee r 


Under a_ proper system of o-op- 
eration between the states and nation, 
it ig believed that damage from floods 
and drouth can be insured against, 
and all the flowing waters so utilized 


as to furnish light, power and even 
heat to all the people all the time at 


reasonable rates. Such a development 
will transform agricultural conditions 
Transportation, irrigation, drainase 


and sanitation will be helped thereby. 
The Newlands bill now before con- 


ing much consideration, 
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CIGAR LEAF INTERESTS 

















Tobacco Crop Below Normal 
The 1918 tobacco crop for the coun- 
try at large has a poor chance of 
reaching nermal output, unless cli- 
matic conditions change at once, even 


before this reaches the eye of the 





reader, With few exceptions the one 
common complaint is lack of moisture, 
Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania re- 
ports are espé cially discouraging; Wis- 
consin somewhat better. New England 
eomes along with surprisingly optimis- 


tic accounts of crop in spite of the 
hot, dry weather. Massachusetts and 
Connecticut have had no hailstorms, 
and as a whole, exceptionally high 
quality is forecasted. 

" Eve in the poorest sections the 
ances are the crop will be better 
ndicated by growers, who natu- 
weak in a semi-pessimistic way. 








rally 
In New England harvesting is rell 
along, hundreds of men, women and 
children having been busy for some 
davs. Not as much “priming” (pick- 


g of leaves) is practiced this season 
isual, 

In New York and Ohio 12 to 14 cents 

in bundle is offered. In Massachusetts 

and Connecticut prices run from 18 to 

1 cents, with quite a few sales made. 
th present outlook growers appear 


as 





to be in no hurry to contract. 

h indications of a short crop of 
cigar leaf tobacco growers are war- 
I 1 in their demands for high 
pl The crop is spotted in many 
sections as regards growth and that 
means light yield per acre and a light- 
er total output. Quality of the tobacco 


in all the states of production is good 
as the growth is not rank and heavy. 


The leaves should be of just the right 
size and cure down properly. The cigar 
leaf crop in Florida and Georgia is 


good, but spotted in sections like in 
New England. 

Brief notes taken from our special 
correspondents’ letters make interest- 
ing reading: 

Conditions Bad in New York 

The hot, dry season has been a poor 
one for tobacco. Many growers will 
not harvest a 40% crop. Some will 
never be cut unless we get wet weath- 
er immediately. Many pieces have run 
up to seed and will never recover.— 
[L. D. B., Oswego Falls, N Y. 

Tobacco will not be half a crop. The 
dry weather has damaged it soemuch. 
We have had no rain and the crop is 
very poor, It will not average over SUU 
to 14) lbs to the acre when harvested. 
[D. P., Addison, N Y, 

T tobacco crop has made normal 
growth to present time, but is now 
badly in need of rain. The crop stands 
well on the ground, there being fewer 
plants than usual missing. Topping is 
pretty well along, and cutting will 
commence about Aug 25, Several crops 
have been sold to local packers from 
12@15c p lb. Growers are disposed 
to sell at those prices, Insurance 
against hail has been written this sea- 
son.—[J. C. M., Horseheads, N Y. 

The weather has been ‘sso dry and 
hot tobacco has not done very well, 
and looks rather discouraging. If we 
could have a good rain it would im- 
prove, but if this weather keeps dry 
ior two weeks it will not be more than 
one-half crop. In some localities it is 
already ruined, Corn, potatoes and 
Pastures are suffering badly.—[J. P. 
R., Hannibal, N Y. 
sowing to dry and cold weather the 
1913 crop of tobacco will be very un- 
even in this section, about 50% of acre- 
age will be a medium growth, and 
balance: will unless we have timely 
rains be very late and stubby growth. 
A few crops have been contracted at 
12@1l4c in bdle. Offers up to 16c 
have been made, but growers prefer 
mM most cases to wait until tobacco is 
harvested before contracting.—[P. C., 
Big Flats, N Y, 

. Afew crops of tobacco were put out 
mM good season, and have a good 
stowth. But the majority was out late 
and very small. T’.e season is very dry. 
Help scarce. There have been buyers 
king at the best crop, but no price 
taken —[A. E, L.. Rathbone, N Y. 
men’ is having a hard time to 





- 


os. to say nothing about growing. It 


80 dry that some farmers have to 





drive or draw water for their stock. 
The other day I drove about 30 miles 
in northern Cayuga; some pieces of 
tobacco were over one-fourth dead or 
did not start when set.—[{H. M. M,, 
Martville, N Y. 

Tobacco was late in setting. Now it 
is very dry and almost all (with few 
exceptions) is at a standstill. We must 
Lave rains soon or it will be a tailure. 
D. Haynes has a fine crop almost 
ready to harvest, only one in town. All 
the rest is late-—[E. L. K., Camp- 
bell, N Y. 

Corn has not made normal growth 
so far. A good rain would carry it to 
fine finish, But it must come soon, 
Have heard nothing about price, al- 
though have seen buyers about look- 
ing over prospect.—[E. M, lL, Low- 
man, N Y 

To date the crop is very small and 
short. A few pieces of normal growth. 
The prevailing dry weather is injur- 
ing the crop severely. Topping has 
not commenced as yet. It is renorted 
that Philip Wyncoop has sold his 
crop, 6 acres, at 15c in the, bundle.— 
{C. H. V., Chemung, N Y. 

Ohio Crop Is Short 

Tobacco has not made a normal 
growth, 25% short that of normal. 
The early planting made fairly good 
growth, but dry weather has hurt it. 
In many places the large lower leaves 
have turned yellow. Later planting is 
smali and is needing rain badly. The 
average is possibly 10% short. As to 

ic not much eaid, but will likely 
zher than last year.—[T. S., 
iitoss, O. 

By present prospects we will not 
have over 75% of normal crop in 
growth, caused by flood in spring and 
ground left in bad condition. Plant 
rot and late planting, July 15, also 
very dry weath¢ r, result in poor 
growth. There Is quite a bit topped 
of the very earliest planting, which 
seems to be near normal growth for 
the time of year, but !fots will not be 
anything unless it is a very late fall 
in which to ripen. I understand that 
one buyer predicts 12c for good Span- 
ish.—[N. W. C., Arcanum, O. 

The tobacco has not made much of 
a growth. I have not heard of any 
price yet. About 25% of the crop has 
been topped. There will not be any 
shedding before the last week of 
August or September 1. Crop very 








short and stand very bad.—[W. F. L., 
Covington, O. 

Tobacco has made very poor growth 
owing to drouth, until the last 10 
days. Recent rains, however, have 
soaked the ground and the crop is 
now making rapid and satisfactory 
growth. There has been no talk of 
prices that I have heard of. The acre- 
age in this section is not over 25% of 
normal. Owing to unsatisfactory 
prices for tobacco, growers are going 
into live stock and other lines of 
farming.—[E. E. K., Waynesville, O. 

Conditions have been too hot and 
dry to make normal tobacco growth. 
Some early planting is topped and 
looks fairly well, but much of late 
will be very light. No prices talked 
of yet. Some of old crop in grow- 
ers’ hands yet, but only a small 
amount, Unless rains come in time 
to push ‘the late tobacco, crop will fall 
30 to 40% short of normal. Planting 
was late, and cutting will not begin 


earlier than some growers were 
through cutting other seasons.—[E. 


M. B., Greenville, O. 

The prospect for the 1913 tobacco 
crop is just fair in Preble Co. Some of 
the early tobacco has made a fine 
growth, while some of the late set is 
going to be short, Recent rains have 
helped the small plants wonderfully. 
They looked for a while as though 
they would scarcely make anything. 
Some parties have just topped, while 
the early growth crop is ready to cut 
Some few have begun to cut. The 
ripe crop is an extra good crop. The 
leaves are very heavy. We are having 
too much rain at present for the to- 
bacco. Some crops have begun to rust, 
It is estimated that the 1913 crop is 
O is 8000 acres shor One-third of 
the growers in this section are not 
raising any tobacco this year. There 
are no 112 crops left.—[J. W. Ear- 
man, O, 

Late rains have greatly benefited to- 
baceo plants. It is still too early to 
forecast what the 1913 output will be. 
However, growers will read with in- 
terest the newsy notes on crop prog 
ress which this journal is gathering 
for pubileation next week. 

From: Oxford, Chéster Co, Pa, comes 
the following note: Tobacco crop of 
1915 not up to normal. Frosts-caught 
it, 

Writing from Warren Co, O, Ed 
Beachler says: Drouth broken by a 
couple of good rains last day or two. 
Tobacco and corn damaged consider- 
able by dry and hot weather. To- 
bacco about 75% crop, late set will be 
best if nothing happens to it, Most of 
it is clean of weeds. Horn worms have 
been very bad this year. Still some old 
1912 crop in farmers’ hands. Seed 8S 
to Yc for sound Spanish, 

The tobacco crop is very spotted 
and some are beginning to harvest. A 
lot of it is not 1 foot tall, The crop 
is very short at best. There are a few 
very promising crops, early set on 
good land and well eared for. The 
crop as a whole is not above 6 of 
normal. TIlowever, stould good rains 
come it will improve several pieces 
Eight cents has been bid, but not by 
responsible men. No one disposed to 
sell. There is a lot of 1{12 crop hers 
yet, both Dutch and Spanish seed. 
Acreage is. at least 50% short.—[D. 
K., Tippecanoe City, ©. 

Tobacco growth normal, Prices high- 
est in years, 14%c best price sold, 
[B. K. V., Towanda, Pa. 
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SILO FILLERS 





The Ross is the only machine of this type that 
is equipped with steel cutting appara’ 
steel blower disc, and steel truck. Other 
machines of this type are furnished with cast 
iron cutting apparatus, cast iron blower dise, 
The steel equipment makes the Ross 1 
tructible, and the most reliable and du 
silo filling machines on the market, Strong 
claims made for strength, capacity, durabil- 
ity and ease in feeding. Ask for large cata 


The E. W. Ross Co., Box y52 Springfield, Ohie 














The SILO With 
%S BEARINGS AROU 
THE DOORS 
AES 
!4A EM 














Used on all GREEN MOUNTAIN 
SILOS. Doors are like those on @ 
safe or refrigerator and exclude the 
air perfectly. The Staves are creo- 
soted to make them last. Hoops are 
Stronger than on other silos, 

Write for catalogue TO-DAY. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. C9, 
343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 


DIRIGO SILOS 


are good silos. They produce per- 
fect ensilage. These silos are sold 
direct from the factory to the farm 
by mail. Write for 76 Page Catalog, 
prices and freight to your station. 
Prompt shipment. Licensed under 
Harder's Patent. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 
AUBURN, MAINE 


























I absolutely guarantee to save you $50to 


$300 on any Galloway gasoline engine. Made in 
sizes from 1 3-4 h. p. to 16 h. p. famous 5 h.p. 






the next 60 days only! Buy now! Same size 

225 to $300 through your dealer. Think of it! Over80,08 
Galloway engines in use toc li sold on same, liberal, = 
Day Trial Offer I make you--and all giving satisfaction. Isn't tha 


proof enoug! - 
w Direct Prices 









Get My Catalog and Lo 


Write me before you buy any 
other style or make, Get my cata- 
log and low, direct price on the 
famous Galloway line of frost- a& 
roof, water cooled engines. Free x 
Service Department at yourdis-& 

3 






ly or whoily with- 
out cost to you. Write today. Do it now. 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY, 


845 Galloway Statioa, Waterloo, Iowa XY 




















Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or sum Mii, 
mer at Small Cost. = 
Send Postal! for New Water Supp 

Piar tw bring you 100 £ Sy 
of it in actual use Do it Now 

Aermotor Co., 1144 8. Campbell! Av., Chicago 
Aermeoter Ce., 24d and Madison Streets, Oakland 








PELE IO 


Pens 


Fertilize as You Plant the Seed 


Investigate Van Brunt Drill thoroughly before 


buying any drill. 


control. 


H 


It has money-making features 
which you will surely appreciate. 

It is different than others you have known, 
with (1) closed Forward Delivery Dise Boot, 
(2) Adjustable Gate Feeds, (3) Special Fertilizer 
Force Feed, all grain and fertilizer distributed at 
uniform depth with quantities under absolute 


What to Look 


Even Seeding—The Van Brunt 
adjustable gate feed guarantees an even 
flow of any kind of seed without bunching 
or damaging a single kernel. 

Correct Planting— Disc openers will 
not choke or clog in any ground that can 
be seeded. Seed falls into the furrow when 
it is wide open; it beats the dirt. 

Light Draft—These drills are light 
weight, but strong. 


Out For 








Trussed hoppers, full 


length axles and wheel bearings extending 
under frame, make the light-draft drill. 


Durability—Disc bearings are guar- 


anteed for the life of the drill. 
wear out, are replaced free. 


Any that 
All parts of 


Van Brunt Drills show the result of fifty 
years experience in drill making. 


Our new free drill book tells the com- 
plete story of Van Brunt superiority. 


Write and ask for book, No. 


37VB 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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we Proving: oy 


* LOUDEN WAY 
1 hays Biggest 


MF fmm oy phn te is the Feties opcntivs roet 


? x4 ments ave the best in the world: 
iz p Bat the those that © successful barns in 
| 


ere run by a definite 

system, neg gD wn toacent and 

Be grott, must keep clim imbing— are equipped with 
‘ Teois than with all other makes combined 
YOU ARE FARMING FOR THE MONEY YOU MAKE— 
ON THE PROFIT-MAKING SIDE OF THE FENCE 


he’s Indestructible Tubular Stee! Stan- 
ng thee ov all lined up without in any way 

movements or comfort—they can 
r . Nocorners or edg 
lect dirt. Latch can he opera 
band. Can be hung in homemade 
if desired. 































hme ads erro Senttary Steet Stalls secure perfec 
ventilation in every part of the barn, a 
pdt easy to keep sweet and clean. 

Leuden’s- Lage am ey include also Feed and 
Carriers, running on ov traeks; com- 
Hay Tools, and Louden’s tamous Bird Proof 
Door Mangers. See 
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Spavin and Siecbone Paste 


it under oar guaran 
p  B ded t doesn 


ntee—your money 
"t make the horse 


4 my 2 ‘ on splint, curb or soft Write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


ik on B Digmiches, ond we qn 
at any kin 
eee Ibe rhe 69 illustra- 











Mineral Weave Remedy Co. ‘061 Forth Ave. Pittsburg, Pa 


95 AMERICAN 
wm CREAM 
i 





dsome free cataloz 


SEPARATOR C0. parneed eh. ¥. 


Conditioner Death t< to Appt 

igestion. 
eT CARs 
eaves. 





Coughs, waug hd Indi 
2 NEWTON Sisierioe 
At druggists’ or se’ . "peste 
MEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, OULD 


















PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago 


Sm BAGS 


noney. Sonny tae in any quantity 
the freight. Write for 
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Little Profits the Dairy Rub 


G. W. VAN HORN, SUSSEX COUNTY, N J 





There is a great deal of complaint 
about the lack of profit and the ex- 
acting nature of dairying, chiefly in 
relation to boards of health. I know 
of a few who are abandoning this line 
of farming, while others are going in- 





to the business or increasing their 
herds, chiefly city farmers who have 
an income from other sources. Dairy- 
ing has been almost the only source 
of income for the great majority of 
farmers for so many years that while 
there is much dissatisfaction and talk 
of abandoning the business, few do 
so, owing to a lack of experience in 
other lines of farming and a reluc- 
tance to abandon the steady income 
which the dairy affords. A few who 
have done so and were not prepared 
to .take up some definite line of farm- 
ing have either gone back to dairying 
or abandoned farming altogether. 
With the severe drouths we have 
had in recent years and consequent 
lack of pasture and forage, together 
with the high cost of feeds, labor, 
cows and equipment, farmers. cer- 
tainly cannot afford to continue to 
produce milk at the prices now: ob- 
tained, and unless they can supply a 
special market at special prices I 
think many will be obliged to aban- 
don a business so exacting fror 
which little or no profit is derived. 
That is the only solution I see to 
the problem For myself, I am cur- 
tailing my dairy operations and grow- 
ing orchards of apples and peaches 
with the idea that when the fruit 
trees come into full bearing to pas- 
ture my surplus land with sheep and 
young cattle and depend upon my 
fruit for my principal sours of in- 
come. If some would pursue this 
course and others who remained in 
the dairy business seek by improving 
their stock and. methods to reduce 
expenses of production, there ought 
to be a fair measure of profit. 
Between the city farmer who does 
not expect to make a profit, or even 
expenses, from his farm, and the man 
with a family of wife and children, 


who do most of the labor in the dairy 
without pay, and whose labor would 
not otherwise bring a money income, 
the man who has to make interest on 
his investment and employ labor has 
small chance for profit under exist- 
ing conditions, 


Wheat, Corn and Oats Compared 
for Feeding Stock 





There is plenty of wheat on our farms 
b 





here, also lots of oats is your read- 
ers Well know, we are mighty short on 
the corn crop Cc mseque thy, a number 
of our stock men are already feeding 
the poorer grades of wheat and oats in- 
stead of corn. Is this good practice? 
(J. B. Hartsorn, Southern Missouri 


a matter of price, or 
of supply and demand. The following 
little table shows the number of 
pounds of the different food elements 


This is largely 








in 100 pounds of average quality of 
the different grains: 
Corn Wheat Oats 
Dry matter ....... 89 90 89 
Mineral matter .... 1.5 1.8 3.0 
Protein, digestible 8 10 9 
Fiber, digestil Ss 1 1 4 
Sugar, starch, d s 
er rs re 63 63 52 
Fat, digestible ..... 1.3 1.7 4.2 
Nutritive ratio, 1 to 9.3 6.6 7.0 
Feeding value per 
Oe Ree $0.88 $0.8 $0.83 
Manurial value per 
ROW EES «ose o%'b oes $0.32 $0.42 $0.37 
Total “value per 
100° WHS. oi os< $1.94 $1.98 $1.92 
Calories, thousands. 157 155 123 
The feeding value expressed in 
money is got by figuring that each 
pound of digestible fat and digestible 
protein is worth 2 cents, sugar and 
starch 1 cent. The manurial value 
figures nitrogen in the grain as worth 
15 cents, phosphorie acid 5 cents, po- 
tassium 4 cents. The total value is 


got by adding to feeding value one- 
half of the manurial value, thus al- 
lowing that one-half of the plant food 
elements in the grain are lost by feed- 
ing to stock, only one-half are reé- 
covered in the manure. The nutri- 
tive ratio shows that there is one 
pound of digestible protein to the 
number of pounds mentioned of fat, 
sugar and starch. ‘The heating value 
of the grain is expressed in thousands 
of “calories,” one calorie being the 
amount of heat required to raise the 


FARM AND HIGHWAY 
temperature of Water through ‘four 





= 


by many care- 
ful feeders at different times over 
many years shows that, pound for 
pound, wheat will produce about as 
good results in making meat, fat or 
dairy products as will corn. 

Thus experience confirms the facts 
shown by chemical analysis and scien- 
tific tests, that there is no great dif- 
ference in the theoretical feeding 
value of corn, wheat and oats. 

But wheat usually sells in the mar- 
ket for about one-third more than 
corn, and almost double the selling 
price of oats. In other words, the 
market price of these grains has but 
slight reference to their comparative 
value for stock feeding purposes. 

Therefore, since a pound each of 
wheat, corn and oats has about the 
same value for stock feeding purposes, 
farmers are guided in which thev 
shall feed by their supply of each and 
the selling price of the different 
grains. 


More Silos ond More Milk 


W. H STRONG, LUCAS COUNTY, 0 





The dairy business of this part of 
Chio has been greatly increased in the 
last five years on account of the con- 
densaries in Williams and Fulton 
counties, and in Lucas county on ac- 
count’ of Toledo wanting so much 
milk and cream. The butter business is 
slow compared to the cream for ice 
cream, butter is high. 

Hundreds of silos have 
still more are going up. I 
first silo for Lucas county in 1887 
and have it filled every year since; I 
kept 40 Jersey cows on 120 acres of 
land and sold 10,000 pounds of butter 
in Toledo for 15 consecutive years to 
private families. Three years ago last 
spring I sold the cows and have been 
feeding steers, on account of not being 
able to get reliable help for the dairy 
work. I am 7U years old and am let- 
ting the younger fellows do it. 


so 
gone up and 
built the 





The Milk Market 

At New York, the shortage contin- 
ued through last week. It was reduced, 
however, following the strenuous ef- 
forts of the dealers to meet their re- 
quirements, 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Aug 23 
were as follows: 


Milk Cream 
BIG ¢0'vccesnce.es ese bee Gi kaae : aun 
Susquehanna ........+.¢. 7,719 501 
PURGE BROS ooo hiv cbrese 16,150 1,135 
Lackawamna .....o- cece O2,125 ° 2,800 
N Y C (long haul) ..... 105,510 2,995 
N Y C lines (short mes 13,050 110 
pe A ee e .47, 7St 3,527 
Lehigh Valley .....ce. . 82,857 2212 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 3,690 50 
SO CEN an bs ow na deee 4,750 24 
Other sources .....+..+. 1,810 29 


PUM is kak caine .830,558 16,857 


Bloody Milk—-A, S. R., Maryland, 
has a heifer recently freshened that is 
giving bloody milk, This condition is 
often seen in heifers with first calf, es- 
pecially if they are milking heavily, 
and is due to a weak condition of the 
blood vessels of the udder, and as a 
rule, it will disappear as the. gland 
grows stronger and accommodates it- 
self to the work it has to do. I would 
suggest occasional doses of saltpeter, a 
tablespoonful, and-bathing udder once 
or twice a day, with hot water, mas- 
saging thoroughly at same time. 


N. BAK. MINN. 
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| S.OAK. 
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New Market for Motor Vehicles 
AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR OYCLES aA NE-« 
CESSITY—-ONLY ONE FABMER IN 25 7,3 


EITHER 





Upward of 10 billion dollars wi}! 
received by the farmers of the 17, 


a 


t- 


ed States for their productions of 1')|2 


Agriculture as a whole will earn | 
er gross receipts than in any prevj 
year. 
larger net profits out of 1913 th 
any previous year. 

Financing the Crop Movement 
The $50,000,000, or more if 
sary, which the secretary of the t 
ury is depositing directly amon 
banks of the central west, north 
coast states, southwest and sou 
states, insures the ability of thos 
tions to handle and finance this 
crops more profitably than ever 

ford. 

The small indebtedness and |! 
wealth of the more. progressive f 
ers over much of the United S 
also adds to their purchasing p 
Such people do not require ad 
of funds for movement of crops. 

Current higher prices for grai: 
encourage a freer selling mo 
among producers this fall thar 
year at this time. These facto: 
to rural prosperity and son 
minimize the demand for fun 
moving the crops. 


The Rural 


Market for Automobil 


To the above fundamental t 
upon which will be based th: 
business prosperity of the ens 


or 18 months, should be add 
following fact of extraordina: 
nificance to the automobile in 

Farmers and country peopl 
bought and paid for an incr 
proportion of all the automobile 


in the United States from year to 
since 1909. 

That year farmers bought about 
000 automobiles This trade 
largely increased since then. Fo: 
12 months ended July 1, 1913, not 
than 100,000 motor vehicles have 


purchased by farmers and 
people. 

The Orange Judd farm weekli 
lieve that this farmers’ market 
buy at least 200,000 cars durin 
12 months ending August 1, 1914 
000 cars the next year and 30 
ears by 1916. Should manufact 
make a concerted effort to de‘ 
their trade among agriculturists 


sales may greatly exceed these fi 

Not even the gasoline engin 
come into a greater vogue or 
universal popularity among An 
farmers than has the motor ca 
is no ‘longer a luxury amon 
farmers. It has proved itself 
an absolute necessity. So true i 
first machine m 
one of the <« 





that, while the 


buys is 


farmer 








Earliest Dates on Which Killing Frosts Have Occurred 


The warm sunshine of the past week suggests anything but early f 


yet these are always among the possibilities at this time of year. 
ent season of drouth is long prevalent to a late date. Should there be 

measure of moisture, it ought to do much, to benefit autumn pastures 
mature corn and potatoes. The drawing here printed, made up from 
vices of the federal weather bureau last 
which frosts occurred in the autumn, 


The 


season, shows the earliest da' 
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© types. an extraordinary proportion of 

F the sales to farmers are of machines 

~ costing from $1500 to $3000. 

7 ghe rural market for automobiles 
guring the next 12 months promises 

to be the best market, as well as the 

jargest- At present, hardly one out of 

every 20 farm familiés owns an auto- 


er are 7,000,000 of these farm 
families in the United States, exclu- 
sive of 2,000,000 families in other oc- 
cupations Who reside in the so-called 
rural districts. No market, either at 
nome or in foreign countries, com- 
pares in purchasing power and possi- 
ple demand for motor vehicies of any 
and all kinds, to the market which 
awaits development among our 7,000,- 
000 American farmers and-other coun- 
try pé ople. 


—*, 


Inheritance of Milk Yield—Rec- 





ords of Danish cows_are submitted 
as proof that improvement in milk 
yield by breeding is-not a gradual 
proc s, as has been supposed, but is 
inherited in Menndelian fashion. That 
js, if a daughter is not on.an approx- 
imate equality with her dam as a 
milk producer, she is either much 
higher or much lower. 







The Silo Helps Out Com Shortage 


{From Page 157.] Saas 
part is put in all by itself. It is also 
more palatable to cattle when it is 
taken out. 

When the filling is complete the top 
of the silage should be leveled off and 
thoroughly wet down, This wetting 
may be done by either putting water 
in with the last few tons that are cut 
or by putting the water on top after 
the cutting is completed. The idea is 
to form a layer on the top that will 
completely seal up the whole mass 
‘until it is ready to be opened and fed 
out. About) 6 or § inches of the top 
will begin to decay in a few days, and 
will form a practically air-tight seal 
which will prevent any further spoil- 
ing. Some men have found it very 
practicable to save this last 6 or 8 
inches, by cutting up straw instead 
and packing it on the tep, thoroughly 
wet. Sometimes, it has been found 
good practice to scatter oats over the 
top of this layer, so that they will 
sprout in a few days and help to seai 
the top. When once properly filled 
and tramped and sealed over the top, 
the silage is in condition to remain 


ENTING FARM DIF FICULTIES 





> 


undamaged for several years if the 
Silo is air-tight. 

The two. chief troubles that are 
found in silage are forms of mold. A 
heavy dark mold that has a very disa- 
greeable odor and is very injurious to 
cattle if they get hold of it, is often 
found around the doorways and some- 
times around the edges of the silo. It 
is caused by the admission of air. 
The only remedy for it ts to have the 
silo air-tight in the first place. Some- 
times a form of light white mold is 
found in the silage which is caused by 
leaving it too dry. This can be cor- 
rected by adding more water at cut- 
ting time, Moldy silage is quite 
dangerous to feed to any kind of live 
stock, but particularly to horses or 
sheep. Usually they will avoid it, but 
sometimes if they are very hunery, 
and it is scattered in with the good 
feed, they mray get hold of enough of 
it to give them serious digestive 
trouble. In a properly built silo, in 
which the corn is properly cut and 
packed, there should be no trouble 
from either of these forms of molds. 





A farmer must be a good buyer, a 
good seller and a good manager. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engines 


do your farm work. have been doing ft 
for others for 17 years. any strong featuses 
including governor to change speed: with en- 
ine running, make and 
break spark,etc. Cata- 


logue free and tells the 
‘= good points. 


OR eet 5 


202 FULTON STREET NEW YORK, N.Y 





You can make the old worn-out tin, iron, 
steel, felt or gravel roof give you as muck 
service as a new roofand you can double 
the life of that old shingle roof. 


ROOF- Cures Roof 


Troubles 


and keeps them cured. Oost slight. One coat 
does the work. In black and red. Ready for 
nee. Absolutely guaranteed to do the work, 
Write at once for the free Roof Book. Address 








Waterloo Gasoline Engine Works 








G. E. CONKEY CO., 3341 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 











MUTUAL RELATIONS AND INTERESTS 
OF THE BELL SYSTEM AND THE PUBLIC 





The suit brought by the United 
States questioning the purchase of cer- 
tain telephone properties in the north- 
west, as well as the pending Interstate 
Commerce Commission telephone in- 
vestigation, have caused many inquir- 
jes, Without taking up anything go- 


ing to the merits of these proceedings, 
it has seemed to us proper to state 
generally what has been our policy 
and purpose in the conduct of our 
business. 


We have found, or thought that we 


had, that our interests were best 
served when the public interests were 
best served; and we believe that such 


success as we have had has been be- 
cause our business has been conduct- 
ed on these lines. 

We believe that our company has 
an interest as vital as that of the pub- 
lic in the proper administration of the 
problems of electrical inter-communi- 
cation. 
our company depend upon a solution 
of these problems which shall be 
fou! ‘om both the standpoint of the 


company and the public which it 
Serves. 
Following our own best judgment. 


supplemented by the best obtainable 


advice, we have endeavored to do 
what would best serve the public in- 
terest; wherever possible our plans 
have been disclosed to the public in 
advance, an@ what has been done in 
carrying them out has been along or- 
dinary business lines, with the implied, 
and generally, with the expressed ap- 
pro authorization or consent of the 
municipal and state authorities direct- 
ly interested. Our effort has heen not 
only to obey the law, but to avoid ev- 
erything which might even have the 


appearance of an attempt at evasion. 

Our business methods and policy, 
and practically all of the details as to 
the t 


insaction of our business, are 
matters of common knowledge and 
are, and for many years have been, 
Well known to the government. We 
Will willingly furnish the government 
any litional information which is in 
our ssion or under our control, 
and 1 cordially co-operate with it in 
obta e such further information as 
it m equire. Every possible assist- 
anc ill be given by us to the courts 
m their effort to determine whether 
our *°y is or has been inimical to 
the lic interest. -We desire that 
anyt wrong be corrected: we wiil 
Voluntarily rectify any wrong that 
may be pointed out to us; and, so far 
as it may be determined that our pol- 
ley or 


rT any act under it is against the 
public interest, we will promptly con- 


form such determination. 

Wi lieve that if each of our ex- 
chang were made an independent 
Unit | if each connecting line were 
Put u r a separate control, the ef- 
feet u the telephone service of the 
‘ountry would be a condition so intol- 


ftable that the public would refuse to 
Submit to it and would immediately 
p Pequire such physical connection and 
» ©mmon control of these various units 
Would amalgamate them into a sin- 


The success and prosperity of | 
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case of telephone or telegraph does 
not mean transfer of messages from 
one line to the other. It means such a 
connection as will permit one person 
to have the actual possession of the 
particular line of communication from 
one end of it to the other, and this can 
only be given efficiently by exchange 
systems and connecting lines under a 
common control; and that is what the 
Bell System is. 

In this connection, and for general 
information, we will restate the policy 
which controlled the building up of 
the Bell System, and our belief as to 
what a telephone system should be, 
and what are its relations to the public. 

We believe in and were the first to 
advocate state or government control 
and regulation of public utilities; that 
this control or regulation should be by 
permanent quasi-judicial bodies, act- 
ing after thorough investigation and 
governed by the equities of each case; 
and that this control or regulation, be- 
yond requiring the greatest efficiency 
and economy, should not interfere with 
management or operation. We believe 
that these bodies, if they are to be 
permanent, effective and of public ben- 
efit, should be thoroughly representa- 
tive; they should be of such character 
and should so conduct their investiga- 
tions and deliberations as to command 
such respect from both the public and 
the corporations that both will with- 
out question accept their conclusions. 

We believe that the public would in 
this way get all the advantages and 
avoid all the manifest disadvantages 
of public ownership. 

We believe that centers of business 
and population exist for the conven- 
ience of the public as a whole, and that 
no such center can prosper without 
sufficient and efficient means of inter- 
course with other centers and tribu- 
tary territories; that such means can 
only be afforded by prosperous utility 
and service companies, and that fair 
rates are essential to prosperous ¢om- 
panies. We do not believe that any 
public either desires or can obtain, nor 
can any service or utility furnish, per- 
manent and efficient service at less 
than cost, including capital charges. 
We believe that ultimately the public 
either directly or indirectly pays the 
losses involved in the efforts to furnish 
such service at icss than its fair cost, 
either through the loss of the capital 
involved, the losses incident to poor 
service or the necessary increase in 
charges required to pay for duplica- 
tion of capital. 

We believe that the highest commer- 
cial value of the telephone service de- 
pends on its completeness—on the ex- 
tent and comprehensiveness of the fa- 
cilities for intercommunication, not 
only between individuals but between 
centers of population; that no isolated 
section can be considered independ- 
ently of any other section_or of tha 
whole; that rates must be so adjusted 
as to make it possible to obtain the 
maximum development by making it 
possible for every one to be connected 
who will add to the value of the sys- 
tem, thus giving the greatest value to 


.and uniformity of purpose 





the greatest number; that the interde- 
pendence of the telephone service and 
the value of complete and universal 
intercommunication justify and re- 
quire some services partly at the ex- 
pense of the whole for the benefit of 
the whole. 

We beliéve that this highest com- 
mercial value can only be attained by 
one system under one common control 
and that it cannot be given by inde- 
pendent systems unless they are oper- 
ated under agreements which result 
in one common control and one com- 
mon interest, in effect making them a 
singie system. 


We believe that rates should be so | 


adjusted as to afford the company 
sufficient revenue to pay such wages 
and compensation as will secure the 
most efficient service; to maintain the 
very highest and most advanced stand- 
ards of plant and apparatus, to carry 
on such scientific and experimental re- 
search and inventions as to apparatus 
and methods as to insure the highest 
standards, and to carry to reserve and 
depreciation such amounts as will en- 
able the company at any time to re- 
place old plant and old methods with 
new plant and new methods as fast as 
they may be developed and found te 
be to the advantage of the service. 
We believe that in addition such fair 
charges should be paid upon the in- 
vestment in plant as will enable the 
company at any time to obtain money 
necessary to provide the plant required 
to meet the continuing demands of the 
public; and in crder that waste and 
duplication of effort may be avoided 
and com- 
mon contrel be enforced, that there 
should be a centralized general ad- 
ministration in close communication 
with and having general authority 
over the whole on matters common to 
all or matters of general policy. 

We believe that any surplus beyond 
that necessary to equalize dividends 
on a fair basis should be used by the 
company for the benefit of the public 
and should be inalienable for any other 
purpose, and should be either invested 
in revenue-earning plant until neces- 
sary to substitute plant which may be- 
come inadequate or obsolete, or should 
be used to make the service cheaper 
or better. 

We believe that under proper gov- 
ernmental control and regulation the 
profits from promotion or operation 


allowed to be distributed should not 
be so large as to warrant or temp! 
complete duplication of plant and or- 


ganization, with its duplication of its 
capital charges and its organization, 
operating, maintenance and deprecia- 
tion expenses; and we do not believe 
that utilities giving at fair rates an ef- 
ficient and sufficiently comprehensive 


universal service should be subjectto 
limited competition, not giving such 
service. Competition which ignores 
the obligation to furnish a complet 


and comprehensive service is not, com- 
petition, is not for the benefit of the 
public in that it does not reach the 
whole public interested. 

If, therefore, complete duplication, 
with its dual exchange connection and 
dual bills for service, is a prerequisite 
to complete competition, government 
control and regulation cannot go han4 
in hand with competition. 

We believe that the record of the 
Bell System will be accepted by the 
public. as fully in accord with these 
declarations. Consistent adherence to 


] this policy has given the public of the 


| United States the best, most compre- 
hensive and cheapest telephone serv- 
ice in the world and made the Boll 


standards the standards of all nations. 

To remove any possible excuse for 
misapprehension on account of the 
many misleading statements whch 
| have been circulated as to the alleged 
, unnecessary and overcapitalization and 
| excessive charges of the Bell System, 
the following statistics are given, Ex- 
cept where stated, the figures are for 
the Bell System; that is, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph, and its As- 
sociated Companies. 

The entire Bell System on June 30, 


1913, had outstanding in the hands of 
the public obligations (i. e., notes, 
open accounts, bonds and shares) to 


the par value of $776,000,000. 

The book value of the total tangible 
assets, which is considerably less than 
their replacement value, amounted to 
$960,000,000. Many appraisals of prop- 
erty included in these assets have been 


made, and most of them under the 
direction of public authorities. In no 
case has the value as it stands on the 


books failed to be sustained, and in 
most cases it has been very largely ex- 
ceeded. 

The total dividends and interest paid 
during the year 1912 amounted to only 
6.1% .on the average of its outstanding 
obligations, and to less than 5% on the 
average value of its assets, 

The actual cash which has been 
paid into the treasury of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company on 
account of the capital obligations now 
ecutstanding amounts to $22,000,000 
more than the par of such outstand- 
ing obligations, 

The Associated Companies collected 
from the public and paid back in taxes 
over $10,000,000 during the year 1912. 

The steadily increasing necessities 
of the public not only for additional 
but for new telephone service can only 
be met by new construction, involving 
capital outlay. To meet these demands 
during the six and one-half years from 





| 1907 to June, 1913, inclusive, the in- 
crease in telephone plant was as fol- 
lows: Toll line wire increased from 





1,460,000 miles to 2,242,000 miles; ex- 
change wire increased from 6,000,000 
miles to 15,000,000; the numer of ex- 
change stations increased from 2,730,- 


000 to 5,200,000; the number of sta- 
tions of independent companies con- 
nected with the Bell System increased 
from 343,000 to 2,620,000. The num- 
ber of independent companies con- 
nected with the Bell System is about 
25,000, The number of employ- 
}ees in the Bell System, not includ- 
ing the employees of connected com- 
pani on December 341, 1912, Was 
141,000, 

During this same period the number 
of shareholders of the American Tels- 
phone .and Telegraph Company, not 
including either the associated or con- 
nected companies, increased from 17,- 
000 to about 54,000. About 47,000 


sharcholders hold less than 100 shares 
each: 6,500 shareholders hold from 100 
to 1,000 shares each: 3847 sharehold- 
ers hold from 1,000 to 5,000 shares 
each, while there are only 16 share- 
holders of 5,000 shares or over in theic 
own right. A majority of the share- 
holders are women. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co, 
THEO. N. VAIL, President. 
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Solving Transportation Problems 


Western New York fruit growers 
are curious to see how the New York 
Central railway will handle the fruit 
crop this season. The tremendous 
shake-up the oflficiais were given be- 
fore the public service commission in 
Rochester last February has appar- 
ently awakened these gentlemen to 
a sense of duty as much to the rail- 
way as to the growers. For certainly 
it is just as remiss of them from the 
railway standpoint as from that of 
the growers to handle perishable 
freight as it was handled last: year. 
At any rate, as outlined at the Olcott 
meeting and reported in our issue of 
August 16, great changes have been 
ahnounced—night removal of loaded 
cars from sidings, third morning ar- 
rival in New York market, ample 
fcing facilities, 2000 new refrigerator 
cars to be ready by September 1, etc. 
Besides all this, the sidings along the 
lines in the fruit belt have been filled 
with refrigerator cars during the past 
three weeks awaiting the opening of 
the peach season. 

Here is a condition of affairs that 
in its present development deserves 
more than passing notice. It is one 
of the most significant spectacles pre- 
sented te the fruit industry in west- 
ern New York—a railway that up to 
and including last year practically did 
as it pleased with respect to transpor- 
tation, suddenly changing its tactics 
and promising almost everything that 


heart could wish! “xtraordinary,” 
you say? Extraordinary! Not at all! 


It Ys just a demonstration of what 
three determined men can do in a 
righteous cause. Messrs Bradle) 
Branch and Bush presented such an 
Overwhelming array of unimpeach- 


“able evidence against the New York 
Central that the public service com- 


mission did not need to give an or- 
der. The railway thought best to 
promise’ everything the growers 
asked, rather than to be ordered to 


* do so by the commission. 


It Is not the purpose of this edi- 
ftorial to unpleasantly revert to any 
of the former conditions, nor to lead 
growers: to expect a repetition of past 
-@isregard of their interests on the 


part of the railway. What it seeks 
to emphasize is the fact that only a 
little determined, united effort—three 
men in this case—has wrought a 
wonder, at least in attitude, and that 
in consequence conditions already 
point to much better service this sea- 
son. Here is an object lesson which 
producers everywhere will do well to 
lay to heart, for transportation in sec- 
tions other than western New York 
are as yet by no means ideal. There 
is ample room for improvement, but 
it will not likely be made without de- 
termined, united effort on the part 
of shippers. 





Federal control is certain to be a 
factor in any scheme for the better- 
ment of the na- 


Banking Reform tional banking sys- 


Progresses tem. Of course, 
banks should have 
fair and adequate representation in 


any kind of co-operation between 
them which may remedy some evils 
of the existing system. The so-called 
Owens-Glass bill, which is still being 
debated in the democratic caucus at 
Washington, is capable of being 
amended into a law, that may provide 
a far better system of banking ani 
currency than the antiquated one now 
in vogue. The finance committee did 
well to exclude the foolish proposals 
for three kinds of currency—indus- 
trial, agricultural, commercial. The 
people want only one kind of money, 
not three. They want the American 


dollar to be the best dollar. Of 
course, the law must insure as good 
banking accommodation for agricul- 


ture as for other industries, but each 
day’s debate over the reform of com- 
mercial banking confirms the wisdom 
of the policy originated by this jour- 
nal and lately advocated by President 
Wilson, of not trying to cover all the 
problems of farm finance in the pend- 
ing bill, Land-mortgage banking, 
and the needed system of rural banks 
for savings and for seasonal loans to 
farmers, are a proposition entirely 
different from ordinary commercial 
banking. The plan which has long 
been before the country for farm fi- 
nance is more specific and more gen- 
erally agreed to than is the pending 
bill to reform commercial banking. 
In other words, our farmers are bet- 
ter agreed upon what they want than 

bankers and business Men are. 
Young men and women from al- 
most every county will begin in a few 
weeks to pack their trunks, 





Going to some of them for the first 
College time, to go away to the 

state educational institu- 
tions. The better facilities for teach- 


ing at all of the agricultural! colleges 
and the results the graduates are ac- 
complishing, make it likely that a 
larger number than ever will enroll 
this year. The time has passed when 
a young man with the proper amount 
of spirit need do without a higher 
education because he is not fortunate 
enough to have the necessary money 
supplied him. It is a great satisfac- 
tion to notice that many of the most 
successful men have paid for their 
own educations while going through 
school. It is not easy, and such men 
must forego some of the activities 
which they might otherwise take part 
in. One of the fine things, which is 
an index to the quality of the stu- 
dents in our agricultural colleges, is 
that the man who is earning his own 
way often is held in higher esteem 
than the one who depends on checks 
from home. 


> 


grand Ohio 





Now for th state fair, 


to be held at Columbus all of next 
week, beginning Labor 

On to day! The Buckeye state 
Columbus always pulls off a splen- 
did fair. This year will 

prove no exception. Fortunately, Ohio 
and contiguous territory have not 
been “hard hit” by disastrous drouth,” 
as is the case in some of the south- 
western states. True enough, we have 
had more or less dry eather, unfa- 
vorable to best development of the 
corn crop, for example, and for pota- 


toes and onions. Yet all in all, the 
products of field and orchard will be 
very much in evidence at the fair, 
taking their creditable place by the 
side*of the exhibits of live stock; farm 
machinery, etc. The Ohio farmer can- 
not make a better investment for 











himself and his family than to spend 
one or more days at this great educa- 
tional show. The lessons there to be 
learned, the inspiration to be received 
will count for much. A week later, 
beginning September 8, comes the 
great state fair at Syracuse, N Y, and 
for this the most comprehensive plans 
are being made. The many local and 
district fairs in each of our. middle 
states, most of which will occur dur- 
ing September, will. very properly at- 
tract large crowds. 


A progressive West Virginia breed- 
er has offered eight Ayrshire bull 
calves as prizes 

Novel Means to farmers of 
to Boost Farming Ohio and Brooks 
counties; two 

each for the erection of the first two 
Silos, the best acres of alfalfa, the 
best year’s record of milk and butter 





fat tests, and the best pre- 
pared record of farm  account- 
ing. Here is a _ progressive idea 


abundant faith in 
it will have a goo1 
Why not adopt 


which shows also 
farming. Surely 
effect in its locality. 





it or a modification of it in other 
sections? 
Conditions Changed Farming 





{From Page 157.] 
additional humus I often use buck- 
wheat to plow under when in the 
blossom stage and then sow rye and 
timothy for the following season. 

Alfalfa vs Clover 

“You have not said anything about 
alfalfa, Mr Browning. Have you 
never tried it, or do you find clover 
Satisfactory ?” 

“I have never grown alfalfa be- 
cause other farmers in the neighbor- 
hood who have tried it have reported 
unfavorably upon it. They sometimes 
succeed in getting a catch, but in two 
or three years the plant dies out, and 
we have about concluded that for our 
section or our soil, or both, there’s less 
money in it than in timothy and clo- 
ver hay. Usually I grow medium clo- 
ver, but often this dies out. There 
is, of course, objection to it on the 
part of hay buyers, but I use it to add 
nitrogen and humus to my soil. Al- 
sike clover is better, in my estima- 
tion, than either medium or mam- 
moth, because it does well and be- 
cause buyers have no objection to it, 
since horses and cattle eat up the 
stems much more readily than they 
do those of the other clovers. It also 
takes better than either of the red 
clovers on dry land, and practically 
all of my land is of this character. 

*“T notice that you have a flock of 
sheep, Mr Browning. How is it that 
you keep them and do not keep cat- 
tle or hogs?” 

Lambs for Early Market 

“Well, I have a good market for 
early lambs—hothouse lambs I sup- 
pose you would call them in New 
York—so I keep about 40 pure and 
grade Delaine ewes each winter. 
About February 1 they produce 
lambs, which I se]l in late April and 
May when they weigh 45 to 50 pounds 
apiece. Prices at that time are about 
12 cents a pound live weight. Later 
in the season the price drops, so I 
do not sell again until the lambs 
weigh about 80 pounds. In the mean- 
time, they. are on pasture and not 
costing much for their keep, 

“The old flock gets hay and grain 
during the winter and pasture from 
spring until fall, with some grain. 
Usually I broadcast a small area in 
turnips and store the roots in a cellar 
to supply succulent food for the ewes. 
Besides the income from the lambs 
the mature sheep return some money 
from their fleeces, The pure-bred De- 
laine animals yield about 10 pounds 


of wool worth 2 to 3 cents more a 


pound than that from the grade 
sheep, whose yield is from seven to 
eight pounds, as a rule. The range of 


wool is largely dependent 
tariff, but in 
18 and 


prices for 
upon schedule K of the 
recent years has run between 
80 cents a pound.” 

“Mr Browning, it seems to me that 
a good portion of your land is suit- 
able for fruit. The very fact that 
within sight of this hill where we are 
standing, and only three or four miles 
away, is a noted fruit farm, has set 
me wondering why you have not gone 








in for fruit growing, esp: cially 
you are so close to such Splendid rz = 
road facilities as the town yonder me 
both east and west and north a 
south; Why have you not taken an 
this line of farming?” up 
“T suppose I am like 
other farmers in 
not built that way. 
say, that at least ‘part of tl} 
would do for fruit, but th difficure 
ot getting competent labor, th viele 
in fruit growing, and both my dis. 
taste for work of that kind anq my 
enjoyment of the kind cf work | now 
am doing, have prevented my taking 
up any of the fruit lines.” " 


WALKS & TALKS 


WITH 


THE EDITOR. 


By C.W.BURKETT 
Would You Use Cottonseed Meal? 


IT am told that cottonseed meal is gooq 


& 00d many 
this matter—, am 
I believe, as you 


grain for cows and _ “steers. Is it? 
isn’t there danger in feeding it? jj 
seems to be so oily and concentrated 
that [ have rather shied about usine 
it, although I am obliged to buy a good 
deal of mill feed for my stock. I have 
a great deal of corn, corn stover and 
mixed hay. I have a silo also, d it 
will be filled to the very top. Now 
tell me about this cottonseed. It isn't 
used much around here and I don’t w ant 
to make any blunder and kill my cows, 


This is from an old subscriber why 
feeds a lot of stock in Ohio, in Lick- 
ing county he lives. He fails to say 


what kind of cows he keeps, but that 
doesn’t matter. Cottonseed meal is 
good for any class of cattk beef, 
dairy or just common stock. One year 


I bought some 60 head of grade strip- 
pers of ali kinds of breeds, some so 
mixed up that you couldn’t tell what 
blood predominated. These cows 
were thin, some half starved on dry 
pasture. I got them about October 1, 

They were put in the barnyard, fed 


silage, a little hay, and cottonseed 
meal. I started them on two pounds 
a day. They were milked, stripped 


out, I ought to say, and averaged 
about six pounds apiece a day. Not 
much milk, of course; but the milk 
paid for the labor and helped with 
the feed bills. The cottonseed meal 
was gradually increased up to four, 
five and six pounds a day, depending 
on the size of the individuals. 

Every Cow Responded 


You see, I wanted both milk and 
flesh. The milk was worth then 20 
cents a gallon, and while I knew 
these cows would fatten less ywly 


if milked, I figured that by handling 
in this manner I could get a lot of 
money from the milk, enouzh. it 
proved, to pay for the feed, a ut 
the same time in five or six months 


get the cows fat enough for beef. Of 
course, these old cows would never 
make baby beef, but their best us3 
was for beef and not for the dairy. 
Now the results: They responded 


this feed. Many of them 
others to 12, and 


at once to 
jumped up to 10, 


others up to 16, 18, 20, and even more 
pounds of milk a day. They began to 
put on flesh right from the start. In 
the spring when sold some were in 
fine flesh,- reasonably fat, and gave 
a fine profit. The cottonseed meal and 
silage brought about the results. 

Is cottonseed meal a safe food? Ab- 
solutely. Of course, it wants to b2 
fresh, pure, and not moldy « de- 
cayed. It’s just as safe as corn meal 
or any other concentrated feed. from 
three to five pounds daily should be 


the limit for cows, although I have 


known people to feed more. If fed 
for a long time, however, a moderate 
amount will always keep you safe 
On the basis of protein content, cot- 
tonseed meal is very cheap. It makes 
milk. I have fed it for 15 years to 
cattle, and frequently to horses and 
calves, and so pleased am I with its 





merit and proportional cheapness [ 
expect always to feed it. I hope ev- 
ery reader will give it a trial. with 
silage, corn stover and mixed y it 
makes an ideal ration.—[C. W. 5 
Liquid Manure offers one of tl est 
means to keep up the flagging pirits 
of the garden in a dry season, and 
whenever growth seems to lag It is 
easily. made. by filling a cheesecloth 
bag with fresh manure and sus nd- 


ing it in a tub filled with water 
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land chairs 
parties and for general rest purposes. 











Better Babies at Fair 
CLARENCE, METTERS 
Nearly 900 entries have already been 
ade for he better babies, contest 
wich will be one of the new features, 
ae che Ohio state fair to be held in 
a mbus Septe mber 1-5, Ample prizes 
Co “ been ofte red by the Ohio agricul- 
~ commission, which has sup- 
‘ ted the old state board of agricul- 
pian and »00 babies will be scored. 
apd paby’s record will be kept and its 
mother will, if she desires, be given 


itentiary at Columbus, It, however, will 
likely be several years before t this is 
done, The Lima state hospital for 
criminal insane is nearly completed to 
care for about 2000 convicts, 

The drouth of several weeks was 
broken the past week by copious 
showers all over the state and the 
farmers are correspondingly happy. 
After the rain it was found- that not 
nearly as much damage was done by 
the drouth as was feared. 

Monday will be ladies’ free day at 
the state fair; Tuesday, Hillikin day; 
Wednesday, Columbus day; Thursday, 
Ohio day, and Friday, children’s day. 
All children will be admitted free Fri- 
day. The feature of Monday’s stock 
exhibits will be the royal grand cham- 
pion in horse, cattle and swine depart- 
ments, There will be harness racing 
each. afternoon and each evening. 
Pain’s fireworks spectacle, the Last 
Days of Pompeii, will be given. The 
merchants and officials of Columbus 
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Meet Me At American 
erican Agriculturist builtling 
erected three years ago at the Ohio 
state fair in Columbus, O, is located 
glose to grange hall in the place occu- 
pied by our tent for so many years. 
We cordially invite all of our friends 
land subscribers to make this building 
theadquarters while at the fair, 

A check room will be operated free of 
fost and any articles checked will be 
farefully guarded, There are wide ve- 
fandas around the building, with awn- 
ings to protect from the sun, and tables 
are provided for lunching 


The Am 


We not only invite 
but most cordially 


you as a subscriber, 
invite your friends 


and all your r 
make the 
building their home during the 


Agriculturist Building 

elatives. We want all to 
American Agricukurist 
fair. 


Prof C. W. Burkett will be on hand 


and ready to give a hearty handshake 
to all of our 
scription department will be represent- 
ed by P. E. 
the well-known Orange Judd company 
books will be 
one may have the privilege of exam- 
ining them 
will be promptly attended to. 
hesitate 
to have your 
American Agriculturist building. 


subscribers The sub- 


Ward. A complete line of 


on exhibition. Every- 
Orders taken at the fair 
Do not 
about making arrangements 
friends meet you at the 








specific instruction from the staff of 


physicians and nurses as to ‘the best 
way in which to bring the baby up. 
Gov Cox has appointed as a com- 


mission to select a new site for the 
Ohio penitentiary: Dr James A. Leon- 
ard, superintendent of the Mansfield 
reformatory, Dr A, F, Shepard of the 


siate board of administration, Dr Har- 
ris R, Cooley, head of the charities de- 
partme? of Cleveland, and Senator 


William Greenlund of Cleveland. The 


last legislature appropriated $250,000 
to start the movement for a new peni- 
tentiary, The prison farm is to consist 


ef from 1000 to 2000 acres, and there 


is no restriction as to the location, 
Now that the comtract labor system 
has been abolished, it was thought by 
the ¢ nor that some means of em- 
ploying convicts must be devised. 
The } s to have the prisoners work 
on th x farm raising vegetables and 
fruits f 1e various State institutions, 
All e : ts and vegetables will be 
canned r use in the institutions dur- 
Ing the nter months, The plans pro- 
vide f mate sale of Ohio pen- 





NEXT WEEK 


Fair Week in Full Swing 


Ohio State Fair Report 


Modern Methods with 


Holsteins 
Notable Results in New York 


Dairy Situation in Review 
By H. W. Phelps of Ohio 


American Cranberry 
Growers’ Association 


Annual Meeting in New Jersey 


Seeding Corn Ground 


to Wheat 
By Philip Baer, Jr, Ohio 











are 
state fair visitors, 


have 
special tracts of land within the state 
fair inclosure have been set apart for 
the parking of autos, 
‘pected. 


establishing 
schools of Ohio, as provided by a law 
enacted 
taken at a meeting held recently dur- 
ing the summer school 
Ohio state university. 

held and talks given by 
leading 

those in 
session 
lishing centers 
opment 


planning special attractions for 


farmers 
before, 


Feeling that more Ohio 
automobiles than ever 


10,000 being ex- 





Social Centers in Ohio 


The first step to start the work of 
social centers in the 





by the last legislature, was 
session at the 
Discussion was 
some of the 
educators in Ohio before 
attendance at the summer 
and the desirability of estab- 
of community devel- 
was forcibly brought out. 
Ohio is close to the leadership in this 
movement, and, by the terms of the 
new law, every schoolhouse in the 
state is open to the use of a respon- 
sible group of citizens. The law also 
provides that the county be made a 
unit for the administration and sup- 
port of a system of social centers. A. 
B. Graham, one of the pioneers in 


doing agricultural work in _ rural 
schools, said in talking of the new 
law: “The idea is to bring the inter- 
ests of the community to a focus in 
the schoolhouse so that it can even- 
tually be woven into some permanent 
organization. The teacher should be 


a leader in the community, and his 
influence brought to bear upon bring- 
ing this about.’ 
How He Started 

An interesting story: is told of the 
beginning of Charles F. Marvin, rew 
chief of the United States weather 
bureau, in the weather service. After 
graduation from the*Ohio state uni- 
versity in 1885 he served for a while 
as an assistant in the physics depart- 
mrent of the university, and while 
acting in this capacity took the civil 
service examination for a position in 
the weather service. Receiving no 
statement of his grades, he assumed 
that he had failed, and accepted a 
teaching position : Oregon. He was 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


very soon forced to resign this, how- 
ever, when informed that he stood 
highest of all those who took the ex- 
amination, and as a result would re- 
ceive an appointment immediately. 
One of his first undertakings with the 
government was in relation to Pike’s 
Peak, where he found that the pre- 
versity on several occasions to attend 
were wrong. Since his graduation, 
Prof Marvin has returned to the uni- 
versitw on several occasions to attend 
functions of the alumni. 


To Conduct General Extension Work 


Plans are being made by the Ohio 
state university for the carrying on 
of general extension work in Ohio. 
Under the law enacted by the last 
legislature, the university is permitted 
to conduct extension work in en- 
gineering, veterinary medicine, educa- 
tion, history, sociology, economics and 
all other branches. The purpose of 
the work as stated by the law is “to 
carry on an educational and corre- 
spondence instruction throughout the 
state,” and to “encourage communi- 
ties to organize for the purpose of 
social, educational, scientific and rec- 
reational advantage.” Although no 
appropriation was made by the legis- 
lature to support this work, it will 
be carried on so far as possible 
through the voluntary efforts of the 
regular professors in the various de- 
partments. 


New Farmers’ Reading Course 
Arrangements are being made by 


the extension department of the col- 
lege of agriculture for a_ farmers’ 
reading course that will include the 
subjects of soil fertility, animal hus- 


bandry and rural sociology. The plan 
will be to use books on these subjects 


that are written in a popular style 
adapted to the ordinary reader. Out- 
lines and questions will be furnished 
with them for the use in study. ‘7 :1e 
course will be furnished to any per- 
son or organization requesting it, and 


no fee will be charged. 
Museums Are Instructive 

Although the new archeological 
building will not be completed by the 
time of the Ohio state fair, its museum 
and those of the other departments 
of the Ohio state university will be 
open to visitors at that time. This 
archwological museum is the second 
largest in the United States, being sur- 


passed only by the one at Harvard 
university. Among its exhibits are 
to be found many things of interest 


illustrating the life of the prehistoric 
man in Ohio, including the Baum vil- 
lage site, Gardner mound and village 
site, Adena mound, Ft Ancient and 
the Scioto and Musingham valleys. 
Thousands of specimens that have 
been collected by W. C. Mills, curator 
of the museum, in his mound explora- 
tions, include such things as bead 
work, arrow points, beautiful stones, 
and copper plates, are on display. 
The historical museum comprises 
many things of interest to Ohio peo- 


ple, such as the first printing press 
used in Franklin county, original 
model of John Fitch’s first steam en- 


gine, the Spanish flag that floated over 
Manila, the first millstones used to 
grind corn at Ft Harmar in 1788, pho- 








STOPPED SHORT 
Taking Tonics, and Built Up on Right 
Food 





The mistake is frequently made of 
trying to build up a worn-out, neryous 
system on so-called tonics—drugs. 

New material from which to rebuild 
wasted nerve cells, is what should be 
supplied, and this can be obtained only 
from proper food. 

Rg years ago I found myself on 


the verge of a complete nervous col- 


oe, due to overwork and study, and 
to illness in the family,” writes a Wis. 
young mother, 

“My friends became alarmed be- 


cause I grew pale and thin and could 
not sleep nights, I took various tonics 
prescribed by physiciadrts, but their ef- 
fects wore off shortly after I stopped 


taking them My food did not seem 
to nourish me and I gained no flesh 
nor blood, 

“Reading of Grape-Nuts, I deter- 
mined to stop the tonics and see what 
a change of diet would do I até 
Grape-Nuts four times a day with 
cream and drank milk also, went to 


f 


bed early after eating a dish of Grape- 
Nuts before retiring. 

“In about two weeks I was sleeping 
soundly, In a short time gained 20 
lbs. in weight and felt like a different 
woman, My little daughter whom I 
was obliged to keep out of school last 
spring on account of chronic catarrh, 
has changed from a thin, pale nervous 
child to a rosy, healthy girl and has 
gone to school this fall. 

“Grape-Nuts and fresh air were the 


only agents used to accomplish the 
happy results.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battles 
Creek, Mich. Read the little booklet, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


” 


“There’s a Reason. 

Ever read the above ictter? A new 
one appears from time to time, They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 





interest. 
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All-Stecl New American Potato Digger 
Gets all the Is te-- works bet- 
fers se arceruteses et ace to suit ian 2 rome 


Soon 














ALFALFA 


AMERICAN NORTHERN GROWN 


Guaranteed to be 994 pure and free from dodder. 
Write for sample on which we invite you to get 
Government tests, Wedo not handle Turkestan 
“Dwarf Alfalfa” or cheap inferior European seed. 
We refuse to handle anything but the very best. 
Experiment Stations agree that American Seed ox. 
celg all other, Our seed should produce hay at 

per acre annually. Write for catalog and fol 

which contains valuable information that you! 
should know about. We are sure it will interest yeu 


GRAIN AND GRASS SEED 


Northern grown and of strongest vitality. We 
handle export grade only and can furnish graes 
mixture suitable for any soils. Write for catalog. 
Re sure and see our exhibit at Ohio State Fair, Ve- 
eae. Building, and N. Y¥. State Fair, Horticultural 
brildin 


WING SZED SO., Box 231, Mechanicsburg, 0. 





Hardy Seed Wheat 





Pinest seed wheat, all cleaned, graded 
and tested, Grown in the heart of the 
mest prolific wheat soilin the world — 
the fertile valleys of Lancaster county, 


Graded Seeds Mean Bigger Crops 
You can easily grow 30 to 40 bushels 
per scre. Many varieties, smooth and 
bearded—and all big, heavy yielders, 
They possess wonderful vitality, 
Valuable Wheat Catalog—Free, 1 sell 
direct from farm to you. No middile- 
man's profits, Money back and all 
charges paid if not satistied, 








A. H. HOPFMAN, Box 10, Landisville, Lan Co., 



















700,000 Fruit Trees 
FOR FALL PLANTING 
You want the best Fresh Dug 


Genesee Valley grown trees 
when you plant this fall, 

Guaranteed True to Name 
I sell them direct from Nursery 


to planter at wholesale prices, 
DO NOT BUY until you yen 

for my free illustrated catal 
WELLS WHOLESALE NURSER! 

Box 33, DANSVILLE, §, ¥. 



















rtels Gclone—- 3:-Szroke 


ILL BALE 20 TONS OR MOREA 
DAY AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TON, 

Make big money baling for your neighbo 

after yours ie done. 

The Cyclone is powerful, durable, 
repair-proof—made almost entirely of 
finest steel, Unbreakable steel baling 
chamber, adjustable tension, makes smooth, 
clean, tight bales, 75to 125 Ibs. as desired. 
Three strokes cach circle. Self-feed. Works 
at stack, barn or windrow,. 

Here’s the biggeet money maker you can 
uy. Low price. Free trial and absolute 
guarantee on every presse, Write today— 
fall information free. 

Geo. Ertel Co., 
AE) 376 Ky. St., Quincy, Hl. 


WELL machines 


Over 70 sizes and s+ les, -- drilling either deep or 



























shallow well in ind ¢ oll or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on “itte. With engines or horse pow- 
ers. Stror simple and durable. Any mechanic 
can operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., «Ithaca, N, Y. 





ATTACHMENT with 
corn harvester cuts and throws 
in piles on harvester or in 
winrow. Man and horse cut 

and shock equal with a corn binder. Sold in every 
state. $4.00 with fodder binder. J. D. 
Borne, , writes: “Your corn harvester is 
all you claim for it 3 eut, tied and shocked 65 acres milo, cane 
and corn last year, Testimonials and catalog free, 
showing pictures of harvester \ddress 


PROCESS MFG. CO., Dept. 53, Salina, Kana 








World’s Clearing House of 
Rural Literature 


Nearly half a century ago our Book Depart- 


ment published its first rural book. Now it is 
the largest rural book publishing house in the 
world Its book lst embraces every department 
rm interest, and since the authors are recog- 
specialists in their respective lines, the 





knowledged as standards, both by 
and emivent agricultural educators 
king gountries, 





practical men 
in all English sy 





We have just issue? a new and elaBoratelf 
illustrated catalog, 128 pages, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining detailed descriptions of upward of 500 


of the most practical and modern books on agri- 

culture. This catalog is as essential to the mod- 

ern farmer’s library as any other work of refer 

ence and will be sent to all applying for it. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

315 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y¥. 
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h3, models and paintings repre- 
penting early settlements in Ohio. 
>. Ohio Duchess, a junior three-year- 
old Holstein cow, owned by the Ohio 
os university, has made an excel- 
Jent record for 2 cow of her age. In 
- ® BSéven-day test she produced 435 
* pounds‘of milk containing 16.3 pounds 
of butter fat and in 30 days produced 
.. 1956 pounds of milk containing 68.4 
~~ pounds of fat. As a two-year-old this 
~- heifer produced 11,450 pounds of milk 
in less than 10 months, containing 342 
ounds of butter fat. The university 
recently purchased Ruth Rustic, 
the well-known Shorthorn dam and 
one of her bull calves, with the pur- 
pose of using them to head the uni- 
versity herd of Shorthorns. 
Old Building Being Razed 
In order to make way for the new 
horticultural and forestry building at 
Ohio ctate university, the old building 
that has been occupied by this depart- 
ment and constructed 29 years ago, 
is being torn down. This building, 
which is one of the oldest on the uni- 
versity campus, was the first home of 
the Ohio experiment station, in which 
W.-R. Lazenby, now professor of for- 
estry, was first director and present 
Director C. E. Thorne started the 
work 20 years ago that has proved of 
such great value to Ohio farmers. 
The new building will be used entirely 
for horticulture and forestry purposes. 
It will cost $134,000 without equip- 












ment. While it is being built, a 
greenhouse, larger and better than 
any that has been used by tiis de- 
partment -before, will also be con- 
structed. 

A meeting of all men who have 


ever been connected with the college 
of agriculture will be held at the Ohio 
state fair on Wednesday afternoon, 
September 3, in Grange hall. The 
idea of the gathering is to get all the 
agricultural men together, where 
they can meet each other again, and 
to conduct an informal discussion in 
the interest of the college of agricul- 
ture. The committee in charge is 
desirous of having all those who visit 
the fair attend this meeting and take 
part in the discussion. Headquarters 
for Ohio state alumni will be in the 
agricultural student booth in the east 
wing of the administration building 
on the fair grounds, 








To Piant More Rye—Th® extended 
drouth is broken in Gallia Co, Pas- 
tures had become almost barren and 
farmers had to feed stock, It is hoped 
now that pastures will be revided. 
Hogs and cattle are searce and high. 
Wheat threshed out in good quality, 
but only 70% of a crop. Corn on up- 


lands will be very light, about 
about 35%, bottom corn about 90%, 


potatoes 35%. Farmers will sow more 
Tye than usual this year. All kinds of 
fruit are scarce and high. 

Oorn Is Looking Fine—Recent rains 
have benefited crops greatlyin Allen Co 
Corn looks fine. Pastures are greening 
up. Farmers are getting ready for fali 
seeding. Much more wheat will be 
sown than last fall. Where there was 
wheat this year it yielded 15 to 25 p 
‘ bus p acre, cats 20 to 30 bus, rye 18 

2 bus. Some prospect for cloverseed. 
All stock is looking well and sale stock 
is scarce, 

Favorable for Cloverseed—There 
will be a good corn crop in Allen Co if 
the frost does not catch it. Things are 
favorable for a crop of cloverseed. 
Oats is a poor crop; oats are 40c p bu, 
corn $1.05 p 100 Ibs, hay $9.50 p ton, 
butter 27c p lb. A good wheat crop 
this year. Roads are good. 


Pastures Burned Up—Have had a 
fine rain in Jackson Co. The drouth 
has been quite a protracted one. Pas- 

, badly burned out. Corn is badly 
kK naged. Old corn is 80c p bu, new 

Sic, Potatoes are a very light crop, 

and sell at $1 p bu. Eges are 22c p 

doz, butter 25c, hay $12 p ton. 

> Corn Is Fair—Corn is in fair condi- 
tion in Greene Co, but not up to last 
year by 20% or more. Potatoes are a 
failure on almost that, due to excessive 

_heat. Have not had such extreme dry 
weather as some places have, but too 
ary for corn to do best; although the 
fodder looks about as good as ever. 
With good rains since Aug 5 the corn 
will mature well. Some reports of local 
damage to corn by wind,but notat all 
general. 

Fair Well Attended—Clermont Co 
fair was well held at Buston Aug 8-22, 
with a good attendance, roads being in 
good condition. Al! parts of the coun- 

ty ‘were represented. Some good dis- 
lays of fruits and vegetables shown. 
eavy vain on Thursday spoiled the 
track for racing. Fine driving horses, 


’ The ground and buildings could be 
‘made very attractive at small expense. 
Ample shade is afforded by fine old 
trees. Crops throughout th. cou. ty 
Deen greatly damaged by drouth, 
it recent rains have done much good, 
-~peing much benefited. Pastures 

m brown and dry are 
nicely, which will mean 
@airymen, as many have 
: feed their milch cows 












A good many fine hogs 
: ready for fall 
‘ocs and Berkshires seem 





\ 


and women have been 


and 
Preston fair 


as the result of an action brought in 


county. 
ment of certain stockholders who de- 
sire reorganization, 
made that some of the stockholders 
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AMONG THE FAR 
to be favorable with most farmers... have not paid their share of expenses 
Several new houses are going up, a and the suit is brought either to com- 
few silos also being built. Oats crop pel them to make payment or drop 
was light. Potatoes generally are out. It is intended to reorgenize the 
small, Old corn is selling at 90c p bu, association. 
rye fro . & to Sc, according to qual- The executive board of the Charles- 
ity. A great deal of the rye crop is ‘ ton business men‘s association has ap- 
being ground for hog feed. Butter fat pointed a committee to co-operate 
is 28%c p lb. Apples will”be a very with the Kanawha county farm bu- 
light crop. Farmers are busy cleaning reau in extension work—canning and 
up farms and roadsides of briers and spraying demonstrations, and_ the 
brush. A movement is on to revive teaching of farming and truck. gar- 
interest in the grange. dening. The committee will also as- 
Corn Very Short—The past month ‘ist in securing funds with which to 
carry on the work. 


has been very dry in Logan Co. Corn 4 

will be a short crop this year. Oats Experts employed by the panhandle 

are being threshed and are a fair crop, ®8Ticultural club have begun testing 
cows in Brooke and Ohio counties. 


Wheat is making a good yield, Tim- 
othy and clover hay were very shert 
crops, but the quality was good, Live 
stock of all kinds are very high. Good 
cows are selling from $56 to $100 ea, 
veal calves $9 p 100 Ibs, oats 38e p bu, 
corn 65c, eggs 1l7c p doz, milk deliv- 
ered to creamery $1.40 p 100 Ibs, 

Big Hay Crop—Corn is looking good, 
but needs rain in Sandusky Co. Wary , 
potatoes are small and few in the hill. ‘ 
Late potatoes will average about one- 
half of a stand, owing to wet weather 


A day each month will be given to 
testing each herd for several months 
to find the most profitable producers, 
to make sure.a balanced ration is being 
fed, and that each cow is béing fed in 
proportion to the amount of milk 
produced. The work is in charge of 
Prof A. C. Workman of Bethany col- 
Hege. j 
j The national horse breeding asso- 
ciation is offering the services of the 
10 registered Arabian stallions placed 
in this state to breeders at the same 


lanting time. Vhee is of g . 4 
pd, preg nc = viet go wtp: terms ordinary scrub stallions would 
gg he aro le IS a hae  COBt. The association also offers 
light, running from 20 to ) bus P breeders a market for their colts and 
acre, The hay crop was large. Clover : . » 


agrees to give the owner $150 for his 
foal at three years of age, provided 
the foal has been by an approved 
weather in mare. With all the advantages of 


looking fine, with prospects of a good 
crop of seed. 


Oats Very Light—The 


Tuscarawas Co has been very dry and matchless climate, excellent forage 
hot. The corn has suffered much and and superior stock, West Virginia 
the ears will be short and shriveled. ‘may well take her place among the 
Oats were very light and the grains great horse-raising states of the coun- 
were about all knocked out. Wheat try. The stallions are located in Lew- 
was a fair crop. Potatoes will be isburg, Marlinton, Academy in Poca- 
scarce and small. The pasture is hontas county, W Va, Hinton and at 
about all burned out from the drouth. Hunter in Fairfax county, Va. 

Roads are in fdir condition, with no Prot W. H. Alderman, horticulturist 
improvements, The fruit is of little at the state university, has refused 
account. The oats ground is plowed to go to State College, Pa. Dean BE. 
and has also been cultivated. Some D. Sanderson of the college of agri- 


culture also turned down an offer to 
go to Pennsylvania, The offer, it was 
reported, carried with it a salary of 
$5000 per annum. Both men prefer 
their work in this state, 


S$ C rock will be spread over the ma- 
nure to strengthen it this winter. 
Cattle are searce, Chickens are not 
laying very well. Eggs are 24c p doz, 
butter 34c p lb, new potatoes 1.20 p 
bu, lard 15c p*Ib, wheat S3c p bu, corn 
65c, oats 40c, rye 65c, prime clover 
seed $11, timothy seed $2, hay $14 p 
ton, straw $8, bran $23, flour mid- record has been set by cattle buyers, 
dlings $30, rye middlings $23, spring the price having been boosted last 
chickens 18c p 1b, lamibs 6%e, cattle week in Monongalia Co to $7.75 p 100, 
7¥%c,. dressed hogs 9c. the highest ever paid within memory 

Corn and Tobacco Poor—Crops are of W Va dealers. The generai scarcity 





Cattle Price Record—A new high 


‘ . and high ~oprices prevailing at 
looking very poorly in Montgomery the big stock yards accounts 
Co. Corn and tobacco will not be for it At the beginning of -sum- 
more than half a crop. MeadowS mer some cattle in Monongalia 
were fairly_good. Have a fine wheat Oo were conttracted for at 6c. The 
crop. Cows are high and scarce, eattle crop has been falling off grad- 
bringing from $40 to $80 ea. Some wyally in this state for several years, 


few farms for sale, but on account ef one reason being what the cattle rais- 
low prices of tobacco not many eX- ers have been vealing their stock, an- 
changing hands. Butter is bringing other hay crops have been deficient of 
25 to 30c p lb, eggs 25c p doz. recent years. However, hay is good 


large Wheat Acreage—Stock is this year, and it is expected more cat- 
looking good around Lima, Thresh- tle will be raised. 
ing is nearly done, with an average Egyptian Wheat—J. P. Smith of 


yield. Oats yielded 25 bus p acre, sell- West Liberty, who is experimenting 


ing for 3ic; wheat 22 bus, selling with various crops, has a patch of 
for 80c; rye 15 bus, selling for 52c. egyptian wheat, which has been raised 
Hogs are 9c p lb, cattle 7 to 9c. Most jn India ‘for 1000 years. So far as 
of the farmers are up with their known none of this variety had ever 
work. There will be a large acreage peen grown in the U S until three 
of wheat sewn if weather is favorable. years ago, when it was tried in Tex, 
Potatoes are doing finely since the whence MrSmith got the seed, paying 
good rain a few days ago. A great $1 for enough to sow an acre. Though 
interest is being taken in the bogs’ ordered in Feb it did not reach him 
corn contest. Alarge attendance at until May. It can be grown in any or- 


the Manchester outing. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Farm Clubs 


dinary soil, planted much like corn. 
Although it should have been planted 
early the patch planted in May now 
averages 3 ft high, and is expected to 
reach 5 or 6 ft. The beauty of the crop 
is that it is recommended to produce 
at least 150 bus to the acre. Mr Smith 
has another crop new in this country, 





The panhandle agricultural club kafir corn, a greater yielder and a 
will hold its first annual picnic at splendid forage crop. When 4 or 5 ft 
Wheeling park September 6. There high it can be mowed like grass, or 


alowed to ripen for its seed, which can 


will be an ali-day meeting, combining be fed to stock and poultry. 


with Pres 


amusement instruction, : 
Hodges of the state university has Roads Convention—Good roads en- 
been invited to tell what his institu- thusiasm has spread to Brooke Co, 


where following a meeting in Wells- 
burg a convention was called for Aug 
30, at which plans will be discussed 
for permanent improvement. It was 
the consensus of opinion that the 


tion is prepared to do for agriculture, 
Sec Marsh of the state board of re- 
gents will give an illustrated lecture 
showing intéresting agricultural places 


visited in Europe. Sec Hill will show Ms oe eg Rave ‘ i b 
what -has- been accomplished in the een - gong ee It — meee | is be- 
four months since the club was C@Use © © lack of proper founda- 


tion, and that in future the roads 
Should be built with a raised center 
and an open drain on both sides, 


founded. ¢ 
The Monroe county agricultural as- 
sociation has taken a step in advance 


of associations of other counties by Corn Promises Well—Season is fine 
offering a free trip to Washington as in Monroe Co, Corn crop promises to 
first prize in the boys’ corn club. be excellent. Wheat is not. making a 
Last year there was but one trip of good yield. Oats are fair. Fruit crop 


is almost a failure. Stock cattle are 
very high and scarce, Yearlings have 
sold as high as 5%c p lb. Calves are 
Selling from $15 to $25 p head, lambs 
about 6c p 1b, and the crop has grown 


this kind—for the winner in the state 
show. This year Congréssmen Davis 
and Brown of first and second dis- 
tricts respectively, each offered a trip 
to Washington, but Monroe is the first 


county to offer such a prize. The as- Mmicely this season. Not many are sell- 
sociation will pay all the expenses. ing off sheep because of tariff. 

In addition many other handsome Convicts on Roads—It has been de- 
prizes for boys and girls and men ¢ided to make the stretch from Ope- 


offered. quon bridge to the Jefferson Co line In 
The fair grounds and all buildings Berkeley Go the sense of the firm 
property of the Monongahela- operations under the new state road 
association of Morgan- law permitting convicts to build turn- 
public auction pikes, Twenty-five convicts to be taken 
there will be housed at the scene in a 
the circuit court by Theodore W. portable jail furnished, guarded and 
Barker, former sheriff of Monongalia cared for by the state. It is expected 
The suit is brought on agree- ‘work will begin the latter part of Sept, 
and the new turnpike be completed 
The charge is - before winter. is fv? 


towh will be sold at 


“= 


aoe * . 3 
ES R« wt ; 
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COMMERCIAL]. J, 
SI 
See 
* 
a 
Wayne County’s View of Apples ano 
4. H. PULVER pi 
es pole 
Growers in Wayne county, y y inn 
stand at the brink of another app’ * 
season. In the eastern part th om ( 
ports are not very flattering wie 
the far west shows indications .+ 
plenty of good fruit, yet on a ameld T 
scale than last year’s crop. T) ares, ma 
devoted to apple culture are , Ww a ; est 
extensive and scattered that apple wh 
famine is no longer a, probability 9 - 
even a possibility under avera: cone = 
ditions. With a short crop in som, om 
sections, there is little excuse for jp. ed 1 
flated prices. Growers and dealers jy wer 
this section are Coming to realize tha too 
more apples will be consumed and But 
more money made on a basis of 32 4 
a barrel than on $3. It is, after all,a os 
continued demand for the product yr 
that all interested factors des re, and corr 
this is best maintained when prices pric 
and profits stand in reasonable ratig, 1% 
Interest in evaporated ap; has (ne' 
increased much of late. While cop. “ 
servatism is the general rule of trade the 
yet sales have improved in radu. thei! 
ally widening market. Holders of of 1 
stock are asking more money and arg secu 
obtaining it. During the first half og kets 
1913 there were released from Sody a 
village, a center of the evaporated ap. ohn 
ple industry, 217 cars of e\ rated arou 
stock. Much of this was p up in Tt 
pound cartons and distributed to the ness 
ends of the country. — Recé 
The _ spot market is seasonable, sold 
quiet, but continues firm. Job sales = 
of extra fancy are quoted a 4 to prim 
8% cents, choice 7 to 7% ce with @6 
car lots at 6% to 7 cents; p1 6Y 
cents, with car lots at 6 cer 
A healthy demand has dev loped 
for sun-dried, created becaus diffi- 
culty experienced in obtaini prop: wk 
erly dried prime stock. Sa have to pr 
been made at from 4 to 5% cents, from 
Buyers have had difficulty in )tain- = 
ing supplies. Sales of spot waste have Whe! 
been made at $1.65 a 100 unds, or eX 
Very little is to be had her« most curet 
buyers have obtained necessa sup- 
plies from offerings of up-state hold- At 
ers. Chops are rather sca and bbl, 
; ‘ rent 
have sold as high as 2 cents yund, At 
though futures are quoted at %1.75 to Grav 
$1.80 f o b for prime in barr 
It is now thought that west New 
York evaporators will. be ning In 
by September 15. The Ark and other 
Missouri evaporators _ start bout been 
- ; E some 
August 15. The first drie: it of heen 
this season has appeared on New recei 
York market. The fruit wa Lpo- cand 
rated in Idaho. There are 1 bout wort! 
1000 cars of fruit of the 1912 crop in the 
storage here and up the st from freig 
‘ ¢ o> anot! 
an estimated production o W to chick 
3000 cars. These should out Ia, ¥ 
by November 1, the expirati eriod pellin 
of cold storage. With this rlance At 
on hand for the new season | with mode 
the quality of the present « con- grad 
sidered, it is likely that ther ill be sell | 
apples enough for all evapor and whit 
that all can obtain them at igure 
admitting of a fair profit n_ the At 
output. ry 
Licensed Commission Me — The > 
New York state department agri- oe 
culture has printed a pam} give At 
ing the names of all c iss:o2 Ct G 
merchants thus far licens theif Ciapj 
place of husiness and thé of plum 
produce they handle. A c: this musk 
list may be had by anyor iting ba 
Calvin J. Huson,’ commis Ale At 
bany, N.Y. light. 
old t 
Prizes for Gardens—R. mixes 
son, vice-president and ge! At 
ger of the Weyanoke Coal incre 
Co at Weyanoke, W Va, ha . timo 
gardens successfully for sev 1 oF: 
has prescribed them as th: > stray 
for labor troubles. He has 
ducing farmers to plant ga 
ing cash prizes for the best Bu 
to women having the mos have 
flowers. The camp’s veg ' 6c p 
this year is valued at $4000. 4 Mark 
pany distributed $110 in pri r€ {T. L 
and $750 is the annual va u On 
product of the cows, pigs bier Wher 
ens, making a total of > — Thriy 
money for the camp, an ge oF is ba 
$21.60 for each of the 225 1 n the the 4 
pay :oll, As a result, Mr terson DIX 
says the company gets a s y, Te horm 
liable labor supply, an ord — 8o1 
a@ contented community, a y be 
healthy camp, and a marke: he 


age of bills at the store ¢ 
summer months, due to th« 
miners raise the principal p2! 


* 


# 


















—_ of Attraction 


situation at all primary 
continued one of keen- 
speculative circles 
porarily took second place, 


ost gene -rous one. 
anxiety was followed by 
and even though long await- 
lt in the southwest, traders 
to believe these came 
to be of material assistance. 
this is graphically portrayed 
ige Judd crop reporting 
advices, direct from the field, 
an earlier page. 

zo, recent sharp upturns In 
> followed by a break i 
pt this week selling off to 


firm and weak by teres, 
was indifferently supported, 
harvest returns having 
moving rapidly 


Minneapolis, are now 
gy emer of spring 


the recent "barked iaivatine. 
fair and Sept delivery 





is were quiet and inactive; 


oy 100 lbs, clover 13@ 13.25. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
ces are wholesale. 
‘ which the product will geil 





country consignees must 


way to retailers 
mers an advance ig usually se- 


w York, w ealthy_ 


“Duche ss “9'50@ 3.25. 
Astr achans $2@3 p bbl, 
ins 2.50@4, Pippins 2 





Chicago market as well as 
distributing markets it has 


another lot his candlers took 18 dead 
eggs came from 
there is a state law against 
+ that are not fresh, 


28e p doz, nearby hennery 


— southern Kieffer pears 
Clapp’s Favorite 2 
Bow 1.50@2.50 p carrier, 
1.75, plums 75c@1i, Del and 
7T5¢@1 p case, muskmelons 





Del peaches § $1 p carrie, 


demand has been very 
y selling at tes 21 p ton, 


eceipts of titty show an 
demand slow; 
1oted up to $22 


» sharply after onions and 
‘ted a good many at W& 
ions will not be ready for 
fore the first week in Sept.— 


been kept down. 
> bothered some, and blight 





ret, but growers expect $1.50 

“The yield will be short o 
S. R., Franklin, O. 

and onion crop. will 
, short in this section. 
e had | plenty of rain, and weather 
Maggots have destroyed many 
varmets looking forward to 








At hee York, onions are plentiful, 
and weak. Poor stock is dull and ir- 
regular. Maryland and Va yellow sell 
at 75c@1.25 p bskt, or 2@3 p bbl, 
Baltimore 7Tic@1 p bskt, Jersey white 
1@1.50, yellow 1.10@1.40, red 1@1.25, 
L I yellow 3@3.25 p bbl, red 2.50@3, 
Orange county (N Y) red 1@1.25 p 
100-Ib bag, yellow 1.25@1.75, white 
85c@1 p bskt, state white 75c@1.25, 
Ct valley yellow 1L.75@2 p 100-lb bag. 
Potatoes 
New York, Lond Island 
at $2@2.40 p bag, 
round 1.90 @ 2.20 p bag, or 
p bbl, te » long 1.75@1.90 p bag, 
southern 1.25@1.75 p bbl, seconds and 
culls 50c@1 Jersey sweet potatoes 
are in light supply, but also lower, 
selling at 1.25@1.75 p bskt, common 
50c@1, southern red 2@2.25 p bbl, 
culls 1@1.50, Md and Va >@ 3, 
southern yams 1@3. 

At Boston, Jersey whites $2.25@2.50 

p bu, sweet 2.50@3.75 p bbl, 
Poultry 

At New York, receipts of live poul- 
try continue heavy. Nearby broilers 
19c p lb, western and southern 18c, 
fowls .15'4c. Receipts of dressed 
poultry are also in excessive demand 
although strictly fcy heavy fowls are 
searce, selling up to 19%4c, turkeys 
19¢c, broilers 25c. 

At Boston, ilve poultry has been in 
liberal supply, fowls selling up to 16ec 
p lb, broilers l7ec, old roosters 1c, 
young ducks 15c, dressed towls ve, 
near by broilers 22c. 

Vegetables 
At New York, wax beans 50c@1 Pp 


At 
sell 


tubers 


oon 
——t 


bskt, green 50c@5$1.12, beets $1.50@2 
p bbl, corn 50c@$1L75 p 100, lima 


beans 25@75c p bskt, white squash 20 
30c p bx, yellow 10@ 25c, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARFD WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








—Cattle—, -—Hose— —Bhee— 
, 913 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 
Per 100 Ibs 

Chtonge - 99. 16 $10. 50 $9.25 $8.75 $4.65 $4.25 
New York ..... 9 150M 9.75 &S 6.00 4.25 
Buffalo ........ 9.00 19. 30 9.75 8.95 5.75 4.50 
Kansas Ci - 8.95 10.25 9.00 8.50 5.00 3.85 
Pittsburg ...... 8.35 10.40 10.00 9.00 5.25 4.20 





Some big runs of cattle continue in 
the west from Okla, Mo and Kan be- 
cause of lack of feed, but these are 
eagerly taken by the more fortunate 
feeders elsewhere. Range cattle have 
not been serious contenders for packer 









favor at Chicago against the native 
corn-fed steers. 

Beef steers, good to prime ....... $ §.50@ 9.10 
Beef steers, medium to good .:... . 7.50@ 8.3 
Beef steers, common to good .........- 7.00@ 7.50 
VOOrHMgS ec cccccccacccccccsessccccccces 7.580@ 9.10 
Beef cows, common to s ted .cccccess 5.60@ 7.00 
Tat heifers, good to selectc 6. w@ 8.80 
Stock steers : §.50@ 7.25 
Feeders ostkebesuee 6./ a 7.70 
Canners and cutters ° $.40@ 4.60 
Good to prime veals .........s- 10..°@ 11.56 
EE SiSdancee-6.oceds cons orewadeebenedes 5.00@ 7.35 


price range has been current 
in the hog market, due to the arrival 
during the hot weather of a large 
number of sows and pigs, and the wide 
range of quailty or Of late 
there has been a combination of cir- 
cumstances which have inclined feed- 
ers to ship hogs to market. 

Many western sheep and lambs are 
moving to market, but the run from 
Ky is practically completed. 
Ewes PITTITITITITITITIT TT TL 
Fed wethers 
Western wethers 
Bucks 
Cull sheep 
Yearlings 
Feeding lambs .. 
Native lambs 
Range lambs 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE OBEAMERIES 


A wide 


receipts, 


.$3.59@ 4.50 











New York Bosto Chi¢ago 
1912 ) 7 14 2, 
1911.. os” 28 26 
1910.. 32% 31 29 
The Butter Outlook Good 
The butter markets are watched 


closely in the dairy districts and farm- 
ers and creamery men in the middle 
west are not pessimistic over the out- 
look. In the suction range about Chi- 
cago in eastern S D, in N D, Minn, Wis 
and Ia the prospects for a good make 
of butter this fall and winter are en- 
couraging. Michigan, Ind and Ill are 
favorable to butter making on a large 
scale. Conditions in Mo, Kan, Neb and 
Okla are not favorable because of the 
Arouth. 

At Chicago, trade in butter is on a 
slightly better basis, although some of 
the lower grades remain dull, and on 
an easier market. Outside orders are 
very few. Choice creamery butter, in 
large lots, is quoted up to about 28e p 
lb, this only for butter which will 
score 90 to 92 points. The bulk of re- 
ceipts, howéver, will not score that 
high. Extras sell around 2ic, while 
firsts are quoted at 24c. 


At New York, demand for strictly 
fey cmy has been more active and 
best grades have been sold up to 


28l6c p Ib, firsts 271%4c, seconds 25\4c, 
finest state dairy 27%4c. 
At Boston, trade 





centinues in a 
desultory way, buyers purchasing only 


sufficient to fill immediate wants. 
Vermont cheese, new, is quoted at 


13@1l4c_ p ib, N ¥ twins 14@'l5c, 

At Elgin, cmy 27%c p Ib. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 30c p Ib, 
dairy 19c. 

At Albany, cmy 28c, dairy 26c. 

At Buffalo, cmy 30c, dairy 26c. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 30%c. 

At Pittsburgh, cmy 30%c. 

Cheese 

In the eastern and middle states 
conditions are regarded as below nor- 
mal, Cheese factories in the great N 
Y section will shut down early as sup- 
plies of milk are running short. 

At Chicago, demand for hay con- 
tinues good, and the supply is light. 

At Watertown, Aug 23, 7700 bxs sold 
at 14%c p lb, 

At New York, demand has been 
more active with market ruling high- 
er, full milk cheese selling up to 144%c 


p lb, skim 11%c. 

OHTO—At Columbus, corn Tic p bu, 
oats 42c, rye SOc, bran $24 p ton, mid- 
dlings 25, timothy hay 12, steers Sc 
p lb, veal calves 10c, hogs Uc, eggs 
24c p doz, fowls 13c p lb, potatoes 1 
p bu, apples 1.25. 


At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat {3c 
p bu, No 2 white corn Sic, No 3 white 
oats 45%c, barley 56@S835c,_ rye tic, 
bran $24.75 p ton, middlings 28, tim- 
othy seed 2@2.50 p bu, timothy hay 
20 p ton, clover mixed 18, hogs 9c p 
lb, cattle 5@S8c, sheep 3@4%c, lambs 
5@7%c, unwashed combing and De- 
laine wool 19@2l1c, eggs 23c p doz, 
hens 13%c p lb, broilers 18c, apples 
1@1.75 p hamper, onions and cab- 
bage 3 p bbl, carrots 20c p doz, beets 
25c, turnips 15@20c, potatoes 3.1 
p bbl. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of ™ mest valuat 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wis sh to 
buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
a3 one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
actvertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Acivertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE ¢ or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATP for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange advertising 
is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


le 















AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
40% TO 75% SAVED ON AUTOMOBILE TIRES— 
Printed antee for 2500 miles with eve e 
Generally r 000 to 6000 miles very re- 
made by neonedl, free from a ons and blem es 
< a'l kinds, Our prices: $6.87, x3 $7.35, 
$10.46. 32x3% $10. 96, $1a.f 1 sizes 
Write for free atalog and pr ist 
used. PEERLESS TIRE CO, 1588 
New York. 








29xS% 
all makes. 
Give size 

Broadway, 


SEEDS AND 


“MILLIONAIRE” STRAW ieeay PLANTS. G - 
ing strawberries forty ye Hhave all var 
inated ‘“‘Millionaire,’’ largest perfect sweet 
grown. Selling 30c quart by crate. T 





NURSERY SOCK 


ietic Or 











carefully packed, prepaid by mail one dollar ( 
with order. Orders promptly filled. HENRY JEROLA 
MAN, Hilt: m, NJ 

SEED WHEAT FOR SALE—Grown in the fam 
Genesee country. Cleaned and graded carefu 
Varieties— Nel Wave. St Louis Grand Prize, Poo's 
and Improvei Number Six. Prices on applic i 
M. C. RUMSEY, Batavia, N Y. 

SEED WHEAT—Red Wave, Gypsy. I e, Red 
Med iterrane mn The great leaders in the eat 


circular and 
Greenville, 0. 


growing pric hiress 


ser Y 
MACE & M. re SF IE L D, 





PLANTS for August and September 
blackberry plants, fruit rees 
SQUIRES, Good Ground 


STRAWBERRY 
planting Raspberry, 
Catalog free. HARRY L. 
N Y¥. 
bu to acre el 
application. 





sow % 
Price on 


Miracle, 
ut yielder. 
A -4 Pa. 


SEED WHEAT. 
63 lbs to a bu. 


JOSEPH ASH, 


SEED WHEAT, St Louis grand priz Write for 
sample and price. DAVID RICKERT. Lex Pa, 








LIVE STOCK 
RAV —Reetenes Prorksh fres, hath reves, 
Cc. 


FOR - 
HINMAN, Gall “& A 


Masterp'ece 
REGISTERED 





SHROPSHIRES—Field sheep. Best 
breeding. F. L. HANSEL, E. Winfield, N Y. 


HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
sale. S. I. TATHAM, Outville, Li 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
+d a, TOE AND RAB arr HOUNT', and 


sfaction 
Route 4, 





and far rms 
cking (Cn 





160 mM atis t 
FAIRMOU NT KENNELS. * Re ‘a L! on, Pa 
LARGE ~ 
guaranteed to 1 
MIFFLINBU Ra Por Try co, 


COLLIG PUPS, drivin x strain 
ligent, Either sex. Spayred females 
A. L. THOMAS, Franklinville, N Y 


VERY LOW PRICE for auick sale registered collies; 
entire kennels. R. DORSEY, Motters, Md 


FERRETS FOR SALE 
FERRET CO, Wellington, 


COTAIES, BLOODHOUNDS. 
City, Pa. 





FANC! Y SQUAB BREEDE —~“ 
$ 


working per Pp 
Mifflinburg, Pa 





handsome and intel- 
Price $5 each 








Catalog free. GLENDALE 
0. 





NELSON’S Grove 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


POULTRYMAN, HERE Ts J A CHANCR. To make 
room we must “sell 500 our + laying strain of 
S C White Leghorn yearling hens, seme as our pen No 
83 = the egg contest at the low figure $85 100, $45 
for 50, 95c in less than 50 lots, PARADISE POUL- 
TRY FARM. Paradise, 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 
bought and seid. 





SBECOND-HAND IN 
GRISWOLD, Milford, N 
MISCELLANEOUS 


SHOFS FOR ALL THE FAMILY at wholesale 
rices direct to you, postpaid. Take advantage of 
parcel post and save the middleman’s profit. Send 
cents in stamps and we will mail you our 
catalog MARSHALL CLINARD CO, 
‘t, Boston, Mass, Boston's leading mail order 








house. 


APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE—Standard size. be 
quality, low prices, delivered your station We have 
the largest factory in eastern New York. SAMUEL 
DEUEL, Pine Plains, Y. 











— 3g EX¢ -~ “et E-—-Four Cyphers incubators, 360 

al $- > eact Lxchange for ducks, geese, March 

hickens or yearling hens, pigs. State age, 
no postals, BOX 33, Campgaw, N J 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


‘April 


breed price; 














WANTED—Single man for general farm work on 
Long Island Must be strictly sober and honest. good 
milker and understand the care of fine stock First- 

s* references rec juired Good home and steady em 
ployment Give full particulars in first jetter. J. B 
ROSS, 199 Montague St, Brookly NY 





tbout 


FREE ILLUSTRATED Boece | tells of 300,000 
protected positions in Unit ’ 


ds of ¥ 





























icancies every Y wn 

ere for you, ure l ; ifetime emp!oy 
ment. Just ask for he é 3 No obligation. 
EARL HOP KINS, Washington, D ¢ 

SALESMEN WANTED to cans e farming aud 
threshin orders for lubricating ofis, 
reases und Pp epa res " YP Previous experience un- 
necessary Excellent pertunity for right Party 
Ad ier ess at once THI vie TOR OIL CO, Cleveland, 0. 

LXCELLENT OPPORTU NTTyY for man with team 
to earn $150 monthly 0 permanent, profit- 

le business w teach amd this! nll goods on 
edit Write quick HEBERLING MED CO, 244 
ki Douglas 8S Bloomingt nl 

u s GOVER NMENT Positions ope to men ~ 
vomen $55 » $150 month Thous ands of 
pointmer Li t of positions open free. FRANKLIN 
INSTITU rR, Dept S 19. Kochester, N Y¥ 

WANTED—Ratiway il clerks $7 o $1 
month Details free FRANKLIN INSTITUT 
Devt S 19, Rochest Y 

GOVERNMENT FAR MERS WANTED--Make $125 
me ree living quarters. Write, OZMENT, 
1 . St Pe Mo 

‘GOVERNMENT ngton clerk Wom- 
r ligible. $7 month prember examinations 





pecime free FRANKLIN 
IN: TTT TR, Dept S 19 ie 


Rochester 





AGENTS 
would you accept and weer @ fine 
r-made sui t for ing it to your friends? 
slip-on raincoat Could you use $5 a day for 
spare time? Pe + we can offer you a 
idy job? Write at once et beautiful somples, 








styles and this wonderful offer BANNER TAILOR- 
ING CO, Dept 493, Chicago 

AGENTS—New combi i t Patented Saves 
repens villa A tool of a h l ! Sells to auto 

s, farmers, me chant vl in 0 e home. Un- 

wked territory rig y Write for 
i ns of agency. THOMAS MEU" CO, 753 West St, 
1) yton, 

"$100 PER MONTH my Peerless Holders 
Send 65¢ for samples of b today. E. B. HEYD, 
Garrettsville, O. 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 


If You Wish’ to Sell 


Your Farm 


Tnsert @ small adv. in the American 
Agriculturist’s Real Estate Market. 























Just think of this—your adv. goes 
into the homes of 125,000 subscribers! 

Many of these want to buy farms; 
they’d buy yours if they knew you had 
one for sale, 

Let them know you wont to sell and 
you'll get so many replies you can take 
your pick and sell your farm to the 
best advantage. 

It doesn’t cost munch to advertise—onliy 
§ cents per word, and a short adv. will 
do the busine 

10% RALIWIN TREES—71 ear-old appls 
orchard in splendid nd n " good air, 
nd water drain 1 e, stead me is assured 
purchaser, estimated to be 200,000 imbe 00 ects 

! ly 3 miles to devot and m c cuts 20 tons 

«i use with veranda. cottage for hel 
0-ft born with ce near neighbor good social 
ivan ‘U lid opportunity f bustness man to. 
retire, care for orchard and be sure of steady income, 
price on! ; ”. easy term fo detail pece 
37, our Mamm 6-P. } mn No 36 ;"" 
filed } ve nderful 18- 
fen é SLs farm ux many 
8 1 today for your free copy, it i e you 
f time and money. | A. STROUT FARM 

GENCY, Station 1096, 47 West 34th St, New -York. 

MINNESOTA NOW! Splendid opportunities for 
homeseckers. Ptenty of cheap lands. Ideal openings 
for business enterp Ise For maps and descriptive lit- 
erature wiite FRED D SHE RMAN, State Immigration 
Commi € 317 State Capitol, St Paw), Minn. 

IAVB TWO HOMES: can't occupy but one Rel 
either. Twenty acres near Greene on river. Fifty ers 

r Owego on river. toth excellent locations on sta*s 
road. good building fine land, Terms oR 
NEVILI Owner, Owego, N Y. 

FOR RENT—Dairy farm, 134 acres. Located o7 
state road 3% miles east of Little Falla, Farm will 
be sold in a few years, option given to tenant 
he proves desirable. For particulars, address ABRAM 
ZOLLER, Little Falls, N ¥ 

WANTED—To lease stock farm om shares. Hare 
had exp with kinds of stock a can maky 
good, (Cor ve best of references. C. . PREWE?TY. 
Eaton W Va 

VIRGINTA LANDS—Large and small farms. Some- 
thing to suit everybodds Write us what you want 


we have it. DAVIS & DRIVER, Blanton, Va. 





SEND TO MATHIAS of Greenwood; Delaware, fer 








his most attractive list of paying farms for sale to be 
found in this country today. 

LAND FOR SALE—From 100 to 1000 acres. » anee 
grass land. D. F. HEDRICK, Lewisburg, w vy 

FOR SALE--River_and hill farms of if sizes. 
Prices reasonable, CTIAS LYON, Sidney. N Y. 





WANTED—To lease or buy good large farm. GEO, 
W. LEONARD, Barberton, 0. 
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LIVE STOCK 
FIELD NoTEs 


tive Stoce Fitto Reracecnvatwe 
ETHAN A HUTCHING 








Cattle Disease Abroad 


Hoof and mouth disease is raging 
in the Argentine. An official report 
from A. D. Melvin, chief of the United 
States bureau of animal industry, who 
is now in South America, the’ 
thority for this statement. Owing 
the absence of suitable quarant 
Pegulations in that country, and the 
freedom with which cattle run the 
ranges there, the general prevalence 
of hoof and mouth disease in Argen- 
tina would exclude from the United 
States either live or dead meats from 
Argentina. 

There has been considerable live 
stock disease in Australia during the 
past few years, although some Aus- 
tralian meat was admitted the 
Philippines during the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1913, but under very 
strict quarantine regulations. 

Evidently the United States cannot 
expect any considerable quantity of 
meat from either of those countries 
during the next year, and possibly for 
a longer period, even if the new tariff 
admits same free of duty. Everything 
indicates a keen demand at high 
prices for every pound of meat prod- 
ucts that our American farmers can 
make, at least for two or three ys 
to come. 

The extra rush of cattle to market 
from Kansas, Oklahoma and south- 
western Nebraska is due to the 
precedented drouth in those sections, 
now happily broken. That run of 
cattle caused some slump at Kan- 
sas City in prices at the moment, but 
all this is believed to be but tempo- 
rary. 


Will Make New York State Fair 


H. L. Wardwell 
writes: You will no doubt like 
some news from Otsego county, 
ticularly from Pinehurst stock 
our great flock of Shropshire sheep. Of 
course you know, and probably the most 
of your readers, tnat we have the most 





is au- 
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into 
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of Pinehurst farm 
to hear 
and par- 
farm and 


celebrated flock of Shropshires in 
America, We have had a very good 
trade so far in rams, and up to present 


writing have sold about $4000 worth of 
sheep this year. Our sales last year 
amounted to $10,400 worth of sheep, but 
with agitation of tariff the currency bill 
and other matters of this kind and of 
which I think the democratic congress 
are making a mess, we cannot expect 





good a trade as in the past two years. 
For our wool 21 cents is bid, against 28 
cents last year. Our sheep themselves 
are looking beautiful, perhaps better 
than on any previous year, Our lambs 
are growthy and already’ look like 
yearlings, and my shepherd, Dan Taylor, 
thinks that the lambs that we have 
this year to show for get of sire are 
the best we ever raised. This is going 
some when you consider that in “1910, 
1911, and 1912 we have never been 
beaten with our lambs, and won in each 
of those years the first prize on get of 
sire, not only at the state fairs, but at 


the Chicago international. 

A few days ago I ran down to Boston 
to see the importation from Great 
Britain of ‘Shropshire sheep, and we feel 
that this year we have got American 
bred sheep on our own farm that will 
hold their own, if not surpass anything 
that we saw in quarantine in the way 
of sheep that had been selected from 
the prize winners abroad and from the 
leading Shropshire breeders in Great 
Britain. It will be impossible for us to 
make any other fair this year except the 
New York state fair and the Chicago in- 
ternational. We will take a few good 
yearling rams to New York state fair 
for sale and will be very glad to have 
your readers look us up at the sheep 
pens and inspect not only what we have 
to offer but also the sheep that we are 
showing. 

We have had a great many inquiries 
from our advertisement in your paper; 
we have a beautiful descriptive catalog 
of our sale rams that we will be glad 
to send to any of your readers if they 
will address us and ask us for it. 
TE. A. H. ; 


A Money-Making Piepediien 


Satisfactory profits are insured for 
zere to come to every farmer who will 
reed and feed good stock. With milch 
cows now in great demand at $50 to $100 


ea for the purpose of dairying for 
Hy t, and with prices all the way from 
250 to $1000 or more for bulls and cows, 


of choice lines for breeding purposes, 
the future of the live stock cattle breed- 
ing industry and dairying would seem 
to be maeorately insured, The consum- 
ing demand is increasing all the time 
for milk, butter, cheese and meats in 
Of course a great develop- 


, tance 


remarkable showing. Imp Granny VII 
.of the Choffins gave 68.44 in May and 
61.88 in June, Cayuga Belle 59.08 in May 
@nd ‘57.11 in June. Golden Elsie 2d 
33422, in eClass G, two-year-olds, who 
completes hér year June 12, gave in May 
her last full month, 1034 pounds milk 
and 52.73 pounds butter fat. a record 
that anyone might feel proud of. Think 
what it means to have a small herd 
like this, with every animal a producer 
of note. For the week ending Thurs- 
day, July 31, the entries include 83 cows 
and 77 bulls, a total of 160 head. In 
the same week 


production of 


the 
products 

isia, but 
world 


ment is coming in 
live stock and its 
America and Australa 
tion in other parts of the 
increasing rapidly. 

point of largest im- 


The interesting i 
portance is this: That dairying is going 
to be a profitable business for every in- 
telligent farmer who goes into it. In 
order to supply the demand for these 
products it necessary that farmers 
carefully raise every good heifer calf 
that comes from milch stock. 
Unless we raise our : the price 
of cows will go to a nigh prohibi- 
tory point. Farmers who are so situated 

cannot raise their heifer 
calves can easily sell same to their 
rs or a quick market, for the 
can doubtless be found at a dis. 
by inserting a little adv in the 
Farmers’ Exchange department of this 
paper. at a cost of only a few cents 
per word per week 

The habit of kil 
has become well nigh 
farmers in many parts of the 
Veal is the cheapest form of 
ets a good deal of 
there are meny runt 
and scrub stock that 
fattened as veal and disposed of at 4 
profit, but we wish to strongly pees 
the i nperatit e importance and larg 
profit of carefully raising ll poke 
calves, especially  heif¢ “pull 
calves from desirable breeding strains, 
sig Sale Reported 
Jat 


irms, 


South 
popula- 
is also 
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Ley 
1ey 


for veal 
universal among 
country. 
meat in 
the time. 
calves, 
can be 


ling calves 


mark 





bull calves 


size 


also 





superintendent of 
writes: would like 
American Agriculturist a 

A shires to Mr Paul 
W Va. In this 


Walter 
Branford f% 
report to 
sale of 31 head of 
O. Reyman of Wheeling, 
lot were two grand c s and 29 fine 
bred yearlings and heifers ready for 
service. consider this iot to be a fine 
acquisition to Mr Reyman’s rd, as in 
this bunch were animals for the 
show rir time, and I am con- 
fident the: y elop into fine speci- 
mens of thi well-known breed We 
have also sold to .iohn Livingstone, sup- 
erintendent for Hugh J. Chis olm, 1, 
of Strathglass farms at Port C hestet 
N Y, three great cows, Landyke 
Sally, Oldhail Snowdrop and Palmer- 
ston’s Hyacinth Whoever them 
around the vi 3] season 
will be able themselves 
the quality Bi inford 
farms have to offer for [I think 
Mr Livingstcne used excélient adiatmens 
in electing thes three nim for 
show purp , was ly good 
prices that ind to part with 
them. We r of t eir suc- 
inquiries 
refer- 

In 


incey, 


to 
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show 
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irious is 
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of pantveaie tl 
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ils 


having 

union with 
xrh-class dairy animals. 
thi ink the demand was never so 
now and Ile ider the 
to make today is to 
1e’s money in dairy animals of 
correct type, finisl ind breeding. 
(Ek. A. H 
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investment 
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Guernsey 
club 
cows 
dur = 
ily 


The American Guernsey 
writes: In the list of Guernsey 
whose records have been made up 
ing the past week, we find 46 mont 
records of butter fat uction tl 
have exceeded 50 pour 1ds mont! 1. 
These cows, to the num! of 36, are 
scattered from Minne sota to Now Jersey 
Among tl from New York state it 
interesting to note that in or herd, 
of Dr J. E. Russell of Pecks kill, 
I . where there are six cows under 
test, five have an average yield for the 
months of May and June of 65.87 pounds 
butter fat, and the sixth cow, who is 
near the end of her year, 
{17 pounds, or very.near the 
mark. Two of these cows 
of Glenburnie and 

overage yvield for y of 55 pounds 
each, for June 72.18 pounds « ach, a most 


prod 


= 


per 





ose 
1S 


that 


has given over 
50- “poi ind 





122 transfers have been 
made,—IE. A. H. 


After Farrowing 

Feed sparingly for the first few days 
after the sow farrows. Feed some 
more potatoes (they are cheap) with 
ground barley or oats. Increase the 
feed as the little fellows demand it. 
Make a creep immediately for’ the 
youngsters, and in this pen_ scatter 
cracked corn and ground feed, with 
ashes scattered around on the ground. 
In a week or 10 days they will begin 


to feed, and where wood ashes and salt 
are at hand for them there is little 
danger from worms or thumps. A pig 


must have pasture or be fed green feed 
to make the best growth. The hog is 
a better grazer than we give him credit 
for being. 


Calves Fed Rolled Oats 


To raise calves on as little milk as 
possible, Charles Gilkerson. of Marengo, 
Til, uses a gruel made with rolled oats 
and hot water. For the first month 
they, get milk, but less and less of it 
until they learn to take the gruel as a 
substitute. He experiments a little 
when they learn to take it, and gives 
them about what they will clean up 





the cats is sufficient for a feed when 
they are small. It is put into a bucket 
and scalding water poured over it, and 
allowed to stand for an hour. .The goats 
cost $2.50 for a 90-pound sack. Clover 
and alfalfa hay, and some sweet 
shredded corn stover are before them 
all the time, and some whole oats, This 
method of raising the calves has a tend- 
ency to make them pot-bedlied on ac- 
count of the bulkiness of their feed. 
However, with some ‘care quite good 
calves can be produced 


Flooded with Orders 

Cc. E. Barnes of Oxford, N Y. who 
makes a specialty of breeding Duroc- 
Jersey swine, writes: 1 am raising more 
and better hogs than ever before, but 
I cannot get them raised fast enough. 
My little advertisement in American 
Agriculturist brings me more orders 
than I can fill.—IE, A. H. 


Alfalfa Forage for Hogs 

To determine the value of alfalfa for- 
age for hogs, with.and without grain, 
the Oklahoma experiment station places 
Pigs averaging about 75 pounds each in 
weight on an alfalfa field in April. At 
the end of 100 days the average daily 
gain was 0.26 pound per head when on 
alfalfa alone; on alfalfa and all the dry 
corn chop they would eat the gain was 
1.28 pounds per head and day; on alfalfa 
and a half ration of corn chop the gain 
was 0.70 pound. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 





HEART’S 
Delight Farm 


Yearling Dorset Rams for 
sale. 


Also can furnish first- 
class Dorsets for show flocks, 
either single animals or en- 
tire show flock that will ‘win 
in strongest competition. 


W.H. Miner, Chazy, N. Y. 








FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 


Young serviceable Rams, from 
one of the largest and best prize- 


winning flocks in America. 
All have good strong bone, and 


Good Wool. Guar- 
as represented. 


constitution. 
anteed to be 
Prices right. 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr. 


Bennington, Vermont 


Pinehurst Shropshires | « 








My 1913 catalogue is about ready for distribution. It 
gives tlie ric e, breeding, and describes individually 
each ram offered. We believe that our flock is the best 
breeding flock of Shropshires in America. We won 


Ist prize and the Pettifer cup for Get of Sire in 1910, 





1911 and 1912 at the Chicago International, and 
more money on American bred sheep than any other 
flock in America. Also jn 1912 at the International 
won the et $250 cup for the three best yearling 
ewes in i nd at New York we won every Ist 
prize and all cl ‘ami ions. We are offering: 


70 Home-bred and imported rams 

60 Home-bred and imported ewes 

30 Home-bred ewe lambs 

30 Home-bred ram lambs 
Fitted sheep for show flocks, it pays to buy the best. 
Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Centre, N. Y. 











briskly. Usually about half a pint of 





Registered Shropshire Rams 


both Jamt s and yearlings. Choice stock at reasonable 
Mm Al » a few nice Hampshire pigs. “Three 
3 idge 

ARTHUR s. ‘DAVIS, Chiti Station, Monrce Co., A. V. 7, 





SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRE DOWNS -2: oer 


year 20 mature Rams and 10 Ram lambe weighing from 100 ~ 
250 Ibs. Ajso 50, one, two, three and four-year-old Ewes and 


American Agricuiturigt 
POULTRY cena 


Single Comb Whit White 


Leghorns Exclusively. 
Foundation Stock Hatching — 











































My strain originated by combining > ‘ 
Leghorn bloods in the world; a aie es tat te dest 
you. Try a few of my cockerels and ys Will staug 
convinced that my strain is the one you ar, Will by 
for. I ship on approval; send for catalog “4 ® looking 

CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM, 
F. J. DE HART, Prop. . Cortiang, N. Y, 





Day Old Chicks and Duckinn 


Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks, ‘ 
Ducklings. About 150 :* rling Pekin Du roth Peli 
safely anywhere. WHITE HORSE FARMS, “Paoli pet 











Pa 
IGEONS for Profit. I will show you 
made a net profit of 25% annually den ints! hav 
Ten minutes’ care a day. For sale, E ng Homen, 
French Carneaux, show and utility pai rs. en 





and prices. A. D. BR. Brown, W hhitestoce, N cr 


Niagara and Fishel Strain 


White Rocks. Orders booked for fall delivery 
gian hares. Prize winning stock, $1.50 and $ + 
pair. Hillside Poultry Farm, R. D. 3, Sou ithDury Ky 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Hatching eg gs. Rose and Single Comb, $2 
per 10 Special 


$7 pen $5 setting “3 
VIBERT RED FARM Box 20 








Westen, NL 





SWINE a 


BERKSHIRES 





We still 


have 





me very choice spring a} 
sired by Star Master’s' Sambo, a gr | f ‘os 
Masterpiece, the highest priced boar eve 1 ($5509) 
and Baron O’Dale Ilth, a son of Baron 0’1 

Write us for prices and description ( ) ate 
tention paid to all correspondence 1 
TOMPKINS FARM . LANSDALE, PA 

——. 
The U. Governme! j thee 
Highy roa Boat » head it heed t < s i 


the third herd 




















ment and 
bodied a1 i 
sale. Visitors s welcome. } 
H. C. & H. D. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y, 
Can furni pa i hot aki eed- 
ing. Prices reason bl e. Hutchine Bros, ysl r, N.Y, 
We offer ‘this n < i 
fa arrow. On tried “ye 
of . > of KERR, Colli N. Y. 
BERKSHIR erage send boars and Ss. in 
st imported | 3 and 
April pigs, Ma sterpiece Baron Juke Lee 
breeding s before ord ere 
- & TLBUR Y, Route 2, Owego, Tioga C N. ¥. 
akeview Farm pred for siz pro- 
BERKSHIRES ificacy and fini eart 
bred one pe I led, ar n blz, 
the kind offered for 


J. Siagheten, Wilbraham. ‘ond, Spring? Mass. 








OHIO BLUE RIBBON. HERD MULES Fo07 HOGS 





Champion He of T! 

more prize m¢ es A, State Faire in 11912 all other 

Mule-Foot herds c ed. reeding stock of al 
es for sale. Also Shetland Ponies 

JOHN H DUNLAP, Box B, WILLIA one 





Mule Foot Hogs 


Best quality, registered stock. Pr right 
BURKETT BROS., COLUMBUS, 0. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed st yr sale, 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, 0. 











rowthy Mule Foot Hogs have wor re Firs 
Prizes than any herd in Amer Stock of 
all ages forsale sired by or bred to my 6 State Fa at Prize 
Winning Males Prices low, quality high. Write for prices 
and information. Chas. A. Thompson, Letts, Ind. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


That have and quality, and are 
greatest sires in the breed. Prices rig 
sidered. LONG BROS. ALVADA, ‘ouI0 


Thompson’s # 





size 





some Stephens Foundation stock breeders at very 





prices. Sargent F. Snow, 718 University Blk., Syracnes, N.Y. 


Anyone Wanting Merino Rams 


good breeding, mostly bright, oily fleeces, 
and C type, confer with 
R. F..D. No. 3, Caldwell, 0. 





of good_size, 
with length, B 


T. A. TILTON, 


FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 


Are now offering a_very good lot of ewes and rams at 
reasonable prices. Ewes all bred to an imported Adene 
ram. Write for prices and description. 


J. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Registered Duroc. 
Pigs of both sexes 
Best of breeding. 
OXFORD, N.Y. 


HELDON FARM 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. 
C. E. BARNES. 
DUROG Any size or age you desire 
100 head from which te 
select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohie 
Durocs March and summer pigs read 
The big, smooth, easy feede 78,8 


registered. C. J. McLAUGHLIN, Box E, Pleasantville, 0. 








10 bred Gilts bred for 


Ang. and 
Sept. to our big show boar 








Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Estab- 
lishment in the East. Cham- 
pion Stud of Percheron and 
Belgian Stallions and Mares. 


Catalogue B if interested. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


FAWN AND WHITE 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


Prize winning 8S C RI Reds. A few choice breeders. 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y. 


MOYERS INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 
Matured breeding drakes $1.00 each. 
Grant Moyer, Fort Plain, N. Y¥. 








| Adirondack Farms | Studebaker's Durocs #2," 't¢ 
tain head of the breed. Gilts bred A. Aug t — 


“ 


Fre MUTE Q (ESS) F BESET |i 


others open. Pairs not akin. No better bloo 1] 
B. F. STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANOE MONTY. “DHE 


20 Large Type Duroc Boars 


by Red Cob and Yellow Springs Col o pie 
not related, all cholera_immuned : 0 
V. E. MICHAEL, Box C, Yellow Springs. 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


Imported stock, short nose type. Extreme t 
Superior mothers. Order spring Digs —~ high qualits. 
fair prices. It is *s what you pay it what you 
that counts. J. G. CURTIS, Box 272; LHochester. N.Y 


Sute's'son OnONdaga Hill Stock Fam 


eiaoe's in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swit? 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL, ¥- © 
a 


oO. I. Cc. PIGsS— 


now ready for shipment; Silver strain; quality ie 
class. r at once as pigs are moving fast 2nd % 
soon be sold out, F.C. WHITE, Cincinnatus, % 
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saNC CY POLAND-CHINAS 
Offer Pedigree eg the eae teh 
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Hampshires 


Boars and Giits, boar and 
also 
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Offers 
For Sale 
Guernseys 


1 and 2 yr. old 
in-calf heifers 









12 Ayrshines * rcestonatty god gearing bale” 
Also few calves of both breeds 
All imported, cheicely bred and guaranteed free from disease 








if You Want HOLSTEINS, 


ant to make a little money go as 






rs you 
> p sible, “and yet you want good cattle 
from recognized large producing families; then 
rite US eNO one can quote you lower prices. 
aaa ou consider the quality of our stock 
lito hea The Stevens Herd (Est. 1876). 


Lacona, N. Y. 





HENRY ‘STEVENS & SON, 














LAKESIDE HERD 


ery choice, highly bred bulls of the 


i 
tm K ce, King of the Pontiacs, King 

Pontiac ;, De Kol or Model Family, of the most 
Hengervelsl orkings and beautiful form, of choice 
heeding in every line, I am prepared to fill your order. 
beelqner stable of “bulls to be seen in America. 
lay ; with over 30 pounds. Come and see 
Several have Cowell. 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 





@ HOLSTEIN 


Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams ; quality right, price right 
B.B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 


A RARE CHANCE 
to BUY A HERD SIRE 








Two (2) years old, whose first sister to come to milk 
averaged 5 fat, ee grandsire is King of the 
Pontiacs A 0. granddam nee four (4) 
AR. 0 ghters. ai papers, crated, for $150. 

F. C. BIGGS . TRUMANSBURG. N. Y¥. 





m Qakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A.L.Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Service bulls from dams with 

official milk and butter records. 

HERD Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, N.Y 

Hilidale Stock Farm Ojfers 
Two Holstein Bull Calves 








born in December; sired by Sir Pontiac Rag Apple 
Korndy ke m A R. 0. dams. Both cre gooi in- 
dividuals e priced right; registered and tratia- 


ferred. J. A. yt & Son, New Woodstock, N. Y. 


GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


wulland Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 
large producers, Gladstone, New Jersey 


Jerseys For Profit 


American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 











Holsteins For Salc. 100 nigh-grade Holstein cows, 







Sept. and Oct., that give 40 ta, 
y. 10 2-yr.-oli deifers. 25 herd 
0 to 80 Ibs. milk a day. 5 jeur- 


0 regi tered bul] calves and grade bill 
mers’ prices. Reagan Bros., Tully. N. Y. 


Braneh addres -Plumiyn Farm, Fairview Village, Pa 


INTENDING PURCHASERS 





should i mir large producing Jerseys; our 
large. smo ‘prolifi Berkshires; our Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys. Large herds and flocks from which to 
select, tlect. HOCD FARM, - - Lowell, Mass. 





27 TWO-YEAR-OLD 


Grade Holstein Heifers 


freshen Sept. 20th. Must be sold by 

e cows, fresh and aearby spi ingers 

A. r ROWE & SON - TRUXTON, WN. Y 
et 


Ellenwood Farms, Hatboro »Pa.,R.F.D.1 


Offer choice Registered Guernsey Bulls, Y oung 

Stered Southdown Rams m Importe 
stock, and also Shetland Ponies. 
pes eet 








‘IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 


New Send for tle Official Sales List of the 
State Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
Box 9% A, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Write For Sale List 


and and Jersey cattle, German Coac 
Shetland ponies. Special offers of bull calves ps 
C. tf. Owen Carman, Box E, Trumansburg, N. Y. 


Chenango and Madison County 


mere stein come Are = pele presses. Can 
young Ts at 
metamahle prices, HAWLEY & 4 TRAVIS, Norwich, N.Y. 


BULL CALF 

& 20-Ib daughter of Korn- 

ES by a _son of Pontiac 

wasn Sipe. Photos furnished. 
Farm, Brown Brothers, Canten, N. Y. 















Born, May 25th, out 








Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Type and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F.L. Ames, Owner, W.K. Hepburn, Supt. 























GUERNSEY 


THE BUTTER BREED 


Has merits worth investigating. Let us 
tell you about this WONDERFUL COW 


American Gu Cattle Club 
Box A. A. eterboro, N. H. 


East River Grade 
Holsteins For. Sale 


100 po land 2 yeare old, sired ws fal blooded balls. 
Dams are high grade Holstein 
75 high ret Holste.n cows due to one this fall. 
30 Fresh cows, come and gee them milked. 
10 registered and high grade bulls. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, 
Dept. D. Bell phone 14-F-5, Cortland, N. Y. 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM IS OF FERING 
two bull calves that will do for service this fall. 
No. 1 born Sept. 21, 1912, two-thirds white, very large, 
straight and handsome; sire is a son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke and his dam is a granddaughter of Hengerveld 
De Kol. This calf combines the blood of the two 
greatest bulls of the breed. Price $150. No. 2. Born 
Oct. 29, 1912, two-thirds white, weli grown and of a 
very blocky build; sire is Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna 
Lad 8th 72926, whose dam and sire’s dam average for 
7 days 32.57 Ibs. butter and 710.3 lbs milk, and for 
30 days over 129 lbs. butter; dam has an A. R. O. 
record of 20 Ibs. and bas two A. R. 0. daughters. Price 
$125. Harry D. Wheeler, Prop.. West Winfield, N. Y. 











King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


The Best Young Sire on Earth 
Heads The Greenwood Herd 


A postal will bring you photo and full information of 
King Lunde, also circular of some of his best sons, 
with prices. We also oifer your choice from 50 extra 
well-bred A. R. O. young cows and heifers in calf 
to him. Write us just what you want. 


E.H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 
Dairyman improve your herd 


Bull, Locus Pontiac Butter Boy No. 113976, born Jan- 
uary 18, 1913. More than one-half white. Grand in- 
dividual. He contains 50% of the blood of World's 
Record cow. Sire, a son of Hengerveld De Kol; dam, 
a granddaughter of De Koi 2d Butter Boy 3d, 23 Ibs. 





7 days, 93 Ibs. 30 days. Fine chance to get a bull 
f exceptional breeding, Write for prices, etc. ew 
STOCK FARM, C. L. Banks, Prop., New Berlin, N. 





Choice Holstein Bull 


born March 29, 1913; sire, Changeling Butter Bey, who 
is full brother to Ready Change. 110 lbs milk in a day, 
31.16 Ibs. butter in seven days; dam, Vinnie Abbe- 
butter in seven days at three years 
three mouths — .@ 7 of Tidy Abbekerk Prince 
Handsomely ed mene white than black, $125 
STEVENS BROTHERS C Liverpool, N. Y. 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


offers Holstein-Friesian bull calf, born Mar. 14th, 1913. 
sired by Heng. Butter Boy De Kol, a son x Heng. 
De Kol and out of a granddaughter of De Kol Heng. 
Burke. Calf is a fine individual, nicely marked. —_ 
1% dams ave. 21.89 Ibs. oy 2 in 7 days. Write for 
price. WS. Hinchey, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester. N.Y. 


Holsteins Wanted 


Heifer calves, yearling heifers: also heifers and cows 
due to freshen this fall. owaee om 4 age, aes book 
number and price. Wish to ler for fore:gn 
shipment. E. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, N. J. 


$100 Houstem Bor 9100 


Born Sept. 28th, 1912 
Nicely marked, well-grown. {-~<-—-- tested, 
R. 0O., 4 near dams 71.72 Ibs. but -4A,-Y wie 
Changel Butter Bo 41398. Dam, Idene Abbekerk 
1572. FRED A. BLEWER, Owego, N. ¥. 


= i 
Riverside Stock Farm 
offers H. F. bull born April 4, 1913. Sire King 
Hengerveld Segis. Dam Minnie De Kol 34, A R O 
19258 fine large calf. Write for pedigree. 


Price $50. 
A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N. Y. 


A. R. O. Bull Calf 


LI breeding. individuality and color. Farmer's 
* ABARAMA FARM, Baidwinsvitie, N. Y. 


cm 4k Via f= 


kerk, 17.77 Ibs. 
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on D.L. & W. & L. V. R. Roads 


Government Tested Herd of 
olsteins in New York State 


If you are interested in buying Good Producers and 
i Government Tested Cows and 
are willing to pay a reasonable price for 


Good Clean Stock FREE From Tuberculosis 


I HAVE 
150 HEAD to select from 


THE PECK DAIRY 








Cortland, New York 











energy spared in making the 
eatest possible records. 
arefully consider the fol- 


W. W. JENNINGS, Prop. 


Jenningshurst 
Stock F a“ ~c m 
R ag 4 Apple Korndyke 


lowing combination of breeding and the special advantageous prospects for the pur- 
chaser of such bull calves as we have to offer. 


has during the past two years most care- 
fully selected and purchased, regardless 
of prices, one of the very best founda- 
tion herds to be found in this country. 
Every female.will be retained and no 


NTIAC KORNDYKE heads our herd 


Write for description and prices. 
Towanda, Pennsylvania 

















heads the herd. 


also a few Pontiac Korndyke Sons. 
E. H. DOLLAR, - = 





Fairview Farms Herd Holsteins 


Rag Apple Korndyke 8th the strongest bred Korndyke bull in the world 
His dam Pontiac Lady Korndyke made 38.03 lbs. butter 
in seven days and 156.92 in thirty days, both world’s records when made. 
We are offering sons of this great sire from daughters of Pontiac Korndyke; 


° HEUVELTON, N. Y. 




















100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 


culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect | 


in every particular. 


V. D. Robinzon, Edmeston, N. Y. 








HOLSTEIN~ 351) Sires 
FRIESIAN 24, 
B U L L S for service. 











Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, N. J. 














HILLCROFT FARMS |:: 


4.-Holstein Bulls - 4 


Registered, of service age, from leading sires of 
the breed. Straight and right at farmers’ prices. 
GEO. R. HILL - - TOWANDA, PA. 











GRADE 


norsTEmn HEIFERS 


Two carloads of good size, nicely marked 2-year- 
heifers, due to freshen Sept. and Oct.; 1 carload cee 
in Dec, and fifty 2-year-olds bred in July; 
fancy yearlings and thirty four to six-months-old heifer 
calves. 


F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 


250 HEAD FOR SALE 


25 Registered Holstein cows, fresh and fall cows 
10 Registered yearling Heifers, all light in color. 3 
bull calves 3 to 6 months old. Prices right. Also 
over 150 head of High-grade Holsteins, consisting of 
Heifers and fresh cows, and balance due from Sep- 
tember to November. J. R. FROST, Munnevilie, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and nearby springers. The ‘‘business 
kind.’”” 12 Reg. heifers 2 to 3 years old, due 
this fall. Reg. bull, 10 months old, nearly 











white, well bred, $75. J. A- LEACH, Cortland, N.Y. 
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; milk, 21.13 Ibs. butter 7 days; 


Star Farm Holsteins 


We quarantee that our September spectal sale of reg. 
Holstein cattle eclipses all previous sales. E. @. 

Genuine reg. Mercedes and Cornucopia heifer calves under 
lyr. of age. - - Each value $250; special, $148.50 
Same in Males + - Value $200; special, $98.50 
Reg.females over i yr., under 2. Value $300; special,$158.25 
Reg.females over 2 yrs. saiesS. Value $350; special,$176.75 
Reg. H. F. cows - - - $150 per head only 
Reg. service balls, ready now. Value $200; special, $122.25 
One car grade 50 1b. cows. Booking orders now. Sub- 
ject to prior sale. Cut this slip out and maii today. 


| HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G, Cortland, N.Y. 





Beginner's Opportunity 


Beauty De Kol Artis, No. 101021, born March 
13, 1905. A large, handsome cow that has lost 
her udder. She has an official oy of 466.3 Ibs. 
15209 Ibs. milk t 
year. She is in calf to Admiral Gelse e Hamil- 
ton No. 55722, whose dam has an A. R. O. record 
Of 594.5 Ibs. milk 28.4% Ibs. butter 7 days, She 
has a 29-lb. daughier and 31 |b sister. I will sell 
this cow for $75.00. Bradley Fuller, Utica, N. Y. 


$125.00 $125.00 





| CRESTMONT FARMS OFFER A 


Grantoee of the Great PONTIAC KORNDYKE 











ryin 7% per cent. the blood of the greatest sive 
e work 7 ‘has ever known Sire, Sir Mabel Pontiac 
| Ko hi dyke by Pontiac Korndyke, out of a daughter of 
Pontiac Korndyke. Dam, Shadeland Lorena Meclithiide 
Gorter, A. R. O., 17 Ibs, butter just made. Calf born 
Fe 22 4 white and an exceptionally fine individual 
Pri as you see it here. Come and see him. 
ys glad to have vi viattare 
he C. “GATES CANTON, PA. 
125 HEAD 
Yearlings and two year olcs. 





also forty. | 





50 fall cows 
due July Ist to Oct. Ist. Some geod regis- 
tered stock bulls. 


E. J. BOWDISH & SON 
Phone 418 . . Cortland, WN. Y. 














High Grade Holstein Cows 


We have on hand 100 choice H [~r cows, rand 
heavy milkers of the choicest ind ——— 
breeding, due to freshen in Sepuembe 
October. Also % two year hes?) 
heifers nicely marked and of excellent breed- 
ing. Come and see our stock or write your 
needs before purchasing elsewhere. 


F.P.SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 


























KLONDYKE HEIFERS 


Klondyke heifers are hard to get, but I am offering a 
heifer calf born May 4th, 1913, that traces four times 
to Pontiac Korndyke and three times to Hengerveld 
DeKol, the two greatest sires of the breed. All my 
cows have official records and are bred to King Korn- 
@yke Pontiac Lass and Spring Farm King Pontiac, 
the blood of the 44-Ib. on. 

F. A. LAWRENCE VERNON, W. Y. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULL CALVES 
from A. R. 0. dams. For sale or exchange for grads 
Guernseys not over 5 years, to freshen before Jan. Ist. 
African geese. Good bargw#ins for immediate disposal. 
H. Q. THOMAS, . . . Herkimer, N. Y, 
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of going to school, but there is 
x one school in the state of Illi- 
nois which is so popular that it is im- 
Possible to accommodate in any de- 
gree, the number of boys anxious to 
attend it. This is the boys’ state fair 
school held at Springfield each fall. 
For a number of years before the first 
session of this school was held, Col 
Mills was urging upon the officers and 
members of the state board of agricul- 
ture, the great benefits that would re- 
sult to the boys of the state if such 
@ school could be held. In 1910 the 
school was finally started, each county 
being represented by one boy from the 
town and one from the country 
schools, 125 boys being enrolled the 
first year, 191 the second, and 230 
the third. The fourth annual session 
of the boys’ state fair school will be 
held om the state fair grounds at 
Gpringefield this year from October 
3 to 11 inclusive. 

The state board of agriculture, real- 
izing the great value of the school to 
the boys, is very anxious to make it a 
permanent feature of the fair. They 
intend as soon as it is possible to se- 
eure funds from the legislature, to 
build permanent buildings. But the 
tent arrangement is at present a most 
satisfactory one, The camp consists 
of sleeping tents which are floored and 
furnished with cots, straw mattresses 
and blankets. There are four mess 
tents and one large lecture tent... Each 
boy is expected to pay his own rail- 
road fair and $5 to cover his board, 
tuition and incidentals, Also he must 
provide himself with sheets, towels, 
soap and other toilet articles. 


How the Members: Are Chosen 


As the entire enrollment of the 
school cannot exceed 300, it has been 
found necessary to restrict the num- 
ber admitted to two boys from the 
majority of the counties, three, four 
and five from the more populated ones 
and 15 from Coook county. However, 
if any of the-counties fail to fill their 
quota, such vacancies may be filled 
from other counties, no county outside 
of Cook sending more than five mem- 
bers, A committee consisting of the 
county superintendent of schoals, the 


U SUALLY boys are not over fond 


Fa 


HOOL AT ILLINOIS STATE FAIR © 


president of the county farmers’ insti- 
tute, president of the county fair and 
the chairman of the county board of 
supervisors has been appointed to se« 
lect the boys. The test is left in the 
hands of the committée largely, 
though the following points are sug- 
gested by the commission. First, the 
ability of the candidate to observe 
carefully some object and make a fair 
report on it. Second, to listen to a 
talk or lecture and reproduce the main 
points. Third, to prepare and write an 
interesting and instructive report of 
what he has seen and heard. 


selected who will not agree to submit 
cheerfully to such rules. 

The forenoon of each day is given 
over to observation, study and class 
work, the evening to attendance at 
illustrated lectures or to writing up 
the notes. In certain portions of each 
afternoon the boys‘are free to visit 
and observe the various exhibits on 
the state fair grounds, The commis- 
sion has provided an athletic director 
from one of the colleges to direct the 
boys in certain exercises during the 
week to keep them in good physical 

condition. The lower illustration 


A Busy Hour in One of the Mess Tents 


The instruction in the classes is 
given for the most part by members of 
the faculty of the university of Illi- 
nois, These lectures are of the mos 
practical kind and are illustrated by 


material found on the ground; in the’ 


l stock class different breeds of ani- 
mals are brought to the large tent 
while the lecture is being given. 

Full and prompt compliance to the 
regulations is required from each stu- 
dent. The hours for lectures, meals, 
study and going to bed are fixed by 
the authorities in control and in- 
forced by them. No boy should be 


Shows the boys during one of these 
drills. 

Aside from the lectures and school 
work, there is time for one or two 
social good times during the week. 
The’ state fair school of domestic 
science has generally given a recep- 
tion to the boys and in return the 
boys give a reception to the 
girls of the domestic science school. 
The members of the cl of 1910 or- 
ganized an alumni association and last 
year held a reunion on Wednesday 
with the alumni of the elass of 1911. 
This movement certainly emphasizes 


the continued enthusiasm ;¢ 
of the members of the boy 
school, 

The attendance of the boys at the 
state fair school has greatly interested 
them in the management of agricul- 
tural fairs and not a few county fairg 
have established a boys’ department 
with state fair school bo} in charge, 
At the close of the school each boy 
prepares a report of his observation 
for presentation at his school, his 
coun farmers’ institute and Jater for 
publication in the county paper. On 
the completion of his school duties 
each boy is given a handsomely en- 
graved diploma signed by the olfticers 
of the state board of agriculturs 

The very superior work that is be. 
ing done in the school with the unsur- 
passed advantages provided for ob- 
servation, inspiration and good fellow- 
ship furnishes the young men who 
have this delightful experience \ 
that which will for all time 
them enthusiastic advocates for 
continuance and further development 
of the school. 


The Prestons of Preston Hill--XIlI 


When school opened all the Bad 
Luck children were in attendance, and 
during two weeks of good weather 
nothing was said. The third 
was one long spell of heavy 
and every night and morning the 
dren came to school and returne 
home with their clothing wet 
themselves chilled in spite of 
umbrellas, Nearly all were il’ 
colds the fourth week, and Dr 
dith, who attended them, was a 
than ever on the subject. 

“Something is going to be done 
fall about it,” he said to the mini 
“TIT shall see that it is brought 
town meeting and voted on at el 
day. I don’t care to see any 
graves dug as the result of this 
exposure, and I shall Aight it 
finish.” 

“T am with you,” agreed Mr I 
“We will make him put a cover on 
wagon, if nothing more.” 

“T’ll see that the get up another 
petition to have their school opene 
this fall,” he said determinedly. “I 


* state fair 
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; se we will carry it, but T. 


» don't supPovne thing moving. 
xeee on consolidation- again this 


’m going to have it modi- 
and sible, so that each district 
fed, if Pov itself. That is the only 
on wry, a8 the Bad Luck voters are 
Fy small part of the town. Luck- 
oe the women can: vote on school 
tters, so perhaps we will accom- 
en something after all. 
“: made no secret that he was 
on the subject, and on the town 
oe ins day all other affairs of the 
mee were lost sight of in conjunc- 
owe with the consolidation question. 
a Preston -had been active 
women. age # who had 
; alified as voters did so, so as 
afl an te vote on the school 
business. Even the presidential elec- 
hoa did not seem as of such impor- 
farce to them as the outcome of the 
school transportation problem. 
The town meeting was a turbulent 


affair. The Bad Luck men were 
{here in a body, headed by their 
champion, Dr Meredith, who fought 
to have the question put before the 
goters that each district should decide 
for itself; but his motion was over- 
ruled and it was decided that the 
town should vote in a body as it had 
before. 
Orrhat means _that we have lost,” 
gid the physician bitterly. “There 


js no such thing as getting fair play 


in this town.’ 

“We will see what we can do at 
board meeting,” Adrian declared 
warmly. “I say it is the hight of 
injustice toward those children. Their 
schoolhouse ought to be opened, 


er else they ought to have a covered 
wagon. They left the schoolhouse 
last night in a pouring rain with not 


an umbrella for one of them.” 
“That's their lookout,” said the 
guire shortly. The town meeting 


was over and the men were standing 
in groups outside. ‘Mr Haven, you 
are being influenced by the element 
in this town that Jikes to make 
trouble. This town has voted con- 
glidation and it is going to stay so. 
If those Bad Luck folks don’t like the 
idea they can move out.” 

“Squire Deane, I’d like to ask you 
a question?” said the minister point- 
edly. 

“Ask away 

“Would you let your daughter, 
Hazel, be carried back and forth to 
school in an open wagon, a distance 
of five miles, or nearly so, day after 
day?” 


9 


A Different Question 


The squire hesitated. “Speak up,” 
demanded the doctor shortly. 


_*It isn’t necessary. Hazel lives 
right here.” 
“Suppose, for the sake of argu- 


ment, that the consolidation had been 
placed at Bad Luck, They have the 
largest school. It would have cost 
less to have carried the few children 


from the Hill there than it does to 
bring those children here. Why 
wasn’t che school put there?” de- 


manded the doctor angrily. 

“A fool question,” snapped the 
guire. “The school belonged here, 
on the Hill, where the best people 
live. Those Bad Luck folks are a 
floating population; here today and 
gone tomorrow. The only ones that 
own their homes are the Beebes, the 
Carmens and that blamed Swede, Fahl- 
gren. All the rest are liable to move 
away tomorrow, and I say good rid- 
dance to them. Do you suppose I'm 
goin’ to let a -handful of Irish, Dagoes 
and Swedes, even if the doctor does 
back them, rule my town. Not on 
your life,” he strode angrily away. 

Name bobbed up gleefully. “The 
old man got hot under the collar, 
didn’t he,” he chuckled. “No use, 
Mr Haven. Better keep still and not 
get into any trouble.” 

“We will do something at the board 
Meeting which comes immediately 

er town election,” remarked 
Frances, coming out of the town house 
with Jane Crowley. “Getting accus- 
tomed to being turned down, aren’t 
you, Mr Haven?” she asked archly. 

“That Carmen boy has been fright- 
ening the children again on the road,” 
said Miss Crowley. “I’ve been to see 
old Mrs Beebe and she told me how 
the boy acts. He waits until the big- 
gest childrem have got off and then 
he torments the rest. Perhaps we 

do something to make him re- 
form, or else make him quit being 
the driver,” she suggested. 

A few days later the minister 
Walked slowly along the Preston drive 
Waiting for the school team to ap- 
proach. He had been visiting the 
Parents, and from’ one and all he had 
heard stories of the petty meannesses 
the boy was practicing on the de- 
fenceless children, and he wished to 
know for himself the truth of the 
matter, He stepped back from-~the 
Toad, and partly hidden behind a 
— of trees he waited for it to 

e, 


Singing a licentious song, the Car- 
mer boy was sitting on the front seat, 
directing the words toward a half 

m little girls and a few boys who 
‘Were left in the wagon. One of the 

; en called “out that she would 
eilthe teacher if he sang that again; 

@nswered with a rough oath and 


= Ace” 
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feet. 

he kept on tormenting them, never 
striking hard, but constantly irritating 
them until it seemed as if they would 
jump from the wagon to get away 
from him. 

“Now we've come to the place 
where you can holler,” he said. “I’m 
goin’ to let the hosses sail down this 
hill and if you don’t hold on you'll 
fall out and git hurted.” He struck 
at the team and they broke into a 
run, turning the sharp curve at such 
a speed-that the wagon was bounced 
from the ground, making it on two 
wheels, with the children, who had 
been thrown in a heap in the bottom 
of the wagon, screaming at the tops 
of their voices. 

This was too much for the min- 
ister’s forbearance. Leaping through 
the trees he headed off the team 
around the curve, coming so suddenly 
in front of the horses that the boy 
stopped them with a startled “Whoa!” 
and before he realized what had 
happened he had been yanked from 
the seat and was being shaken rough- 
ly by the strong arms of a very angry 
man. 

“You little ruffiian,” he said. ““What 
do you mean by scaring those children 
like that?” he demanded. 

“I didn’t,” he blubbered. 
hosses gat scairt at a rabbit.” 

“That’s a lie,” said the minister. 
“T saw it all, young man. Now, you 
get in that wagon and drive those 
children home safe. And if I ever 
hear of any more such actions I'll 
see that you get a thrashing such as 
you never had before.” 

“What's this?” asked Dr Meredith, 
suddenly driving up. “Taking justice 
into your own hands, eh?” 

“T’'d like to lay the whip over him,” 
the minister answered. “He's enough 


“The 


to kill every child in his charge.” 
“Get in with me and I'll take you 

over to see his father,” suggested the 

“Carmen is square enough 


physician. 


— the , = my 
he 3 ee 
ble driver and a proper conveyance 
furnished; every team alike and fur- 
nished by the town. 

His mind was so full of the subject 
that he could not prepare his sermon 
on accustomed lines. After making 
a beginning 6n several texts and then 
rejecting them, he chose as a theme, 
the vital subject which was stirring 
the hearts of the people of Preston. 

So it was in a ringing voice he read 
his text the next Sunday: “But whoso 
shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe in me, it were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in‘the depths of the sea,”’ 

A thrill, a gasp, a murmured ex- 
clamation of surprise ran through the 
congregation. Squire Deane sat bolt 
upright, a dark look crossing his face. 
Deacon Button scared out of his nap, 
straightened himself in his seat and 
his wife nodded her head so violently 
that her hat almost slid from her 
head, She righted it with an impa- 
tient gesture, setting it an acute angle, 
and stared fixedly at the minister. 
Foxhall Barkers’ face looked more 
like a fox than ever and Name gasped 
in such astonishment that he forgot 
to close his mouth. Ruth Conway 
looked frightened; Dr Meredith 
beamed, and Frances Preston turned 
squarely around on her organ stool 
and looked at him gravely. The rest 
of the congregation, after the first 
shock sat so still that the proverbial 
pin would have sounded like an ava- 
lanche had it chanced to fall. 

He lost no time in striding into his 
subject. He brought up the whole 
school matter from beginning to. end. 
He spoke of the tremendous advan- 
tage the consolidated school was to the 
children who were -transported here 
in comfort and safety and he also 
dwelt on the risk of life and health 
that the children of the third district 
were running every day in obeying 
the law which compeiled them to at- 
tend school. He spoke of the sickness 
constantly among the children; how 
there had not been a day since the 
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The shining sky shows not a cloud in sight, 
The wood and mead are bathed in amber light, 
A robin’s ringing note sounds clear and true, 
A crow’s black shadow beats across the blue. 


On sunny slopes the munching cattle browse, 
The smiling hilltops seem almost to drowse, 
The wind sleeps fitfully and now and then 
Awakes to blow a bit, then sleeps again. 


Afar we hear the flocking bluebirds call 

So long they love to linger in the fall. 
Anear a busy squirrel hurries by 

To seek his nest-home in the chestnut high. 


Some brown dry leaves fall softly, one by one, 
Some brown bare boughs are shining in the sun, 
And drawing close their veil of smoky haze 

The quiet cornfields dream of summer days. 


1 Day 


ELEANOR C. HULL 








when he’s sober; he won’t stand for 
such actions as this, if he ..nows it. 
We'll be there before this scamp gets 
home, and will see that he gets all 
that is coming to him for once.” 


“Well, we got some satisfaction 
that time,” observed Mr Haven as 
they drove away. “I guess young 


Pete won't be in a hurry to taste his 
father’s rawhide whip again in a 
hurry. But what ought to be done 
is to get him off that team. His 
language is enough to demoralize 
every child who has to ride with him.” 

“We will see what can be done at 
the board meeting. I’m going to pre- 
sent the motion that Carmen be made 
to cover his wagon, or else get out of 
the transportation. Perhaps that will 
have the desired effect,’”’ the doctor 
answered grimly. 

A Touching Sermon 

By the time the week of election 
had come Adrian Haven was thor- 
oughly aroused to the needs of the 
Bad Luck school district. Dr Mere- 
dith has not been idle; he had consult- 
ed a lawyer and found that if the vote 
was a tie or nearly one that a special 
town election could be called and the 
matter voted upon district by district. 
Failing in that-if the protest was 
strong enough the law would- uphold 
the parents is not sending their chil- 
dren to-school in an open wagon and 
thus force the board to furnish equal 
transportation facilities for each dis- 
trict. The latter was what Adrian 
Haven desired. Both the physician 
and Frances Preston were working 
te have the school reopened; he and 
Miss Crowley desired to have a capa- 


first of school when every@he had 
been able to attend. He appealed to 
them as fathers and mothers to vote 
and act as if the children were their 
own. He urged the town as a body 
to demand that all the schools were 
furnished proper conveyances and 
that all the teams had capable drivers. 
He did not mention names, but he 
spoke of the influence which was 
keeping things as they were. That in 
order to save a few dollars they were 
daily risking the -welfare of the best 
asset of the town—its children. 

Burning with the fire of oratory and 
impassioned eloquence he spoke di- 
rectly from his heart. Never had that 
church heard such a sermon; never 
had the leaders of the town. been Ge- 
nounced in such scathing terms be- 
fore. Compared to Mr Hamilton's mild 
remarks of the year before, it was a 
very cyclone in its forcible truth-ring- 
ing sentences. 

“Woe unto the world 
offences, for it must needs be that 
offences come; but woe to that man 
by whom the offence cometh,” he re- 
peated after a dramatic pause. ‘‘I te.l 
you brethren that God will exact a 
heavy penalty from us if we continue 
to violate our sacred duty toward the 
children of this town, and woe, woe to 
the man by whom the offence comet:-..” 

The congregation drew a long 
breath when he had finished, Frances 
Preston turned to the organ and as it 
pealed forth the notes of the grand 
old anthem the congregation rose and 
sang with the choir: ; 

“The Son of God goes forth to war 

A kingly crown to gain; 


because of 


~~ “ . = 
His blood red banner streams afar, 

Who follows in his train?” ; 

The very tones of the organ seeméd 
to be a challenge—a battle cry for the 
voters of the town to do their duty, 
and Adrian, while pronouncing the: 
benediction seemed to be a spirit of 
ecstacy. He had done his duty, come 
what may. He had preached Christ 


and in his sermon was practicing 
eanamety the very best he knew 
ow. 


The squire did not wait to speak 

witk him. He strode directly out, his 
face dark and threatening. The other 
leaders followed him, only the church 
clerk remained to shake hands. “You 
have preached a powerful sermon, but 
I am afraid an unwise one,” he said 
sadly. 
. Many of the women were in tears, 
Some of them sobbed when they spoke 
to him; the people of the Bad Luck 
district rallied around him triumph- 
antly and the physician’s voice rang 
with gladness. “Great,” he — said. 
“Great; I did not believe it was in you, 
Mr Haven. If that does not stir the 
voters nothing will.” 


Words of Praise 


“It was splendid,” said Frances 
Preston, her eyes shining. ‘“‘Mr Haven 
you have proved yourself to be a man, 
and I'm proud of you.” 

At the dinner table Mrs Prindle 
greeted him with red eyes. She had 
been crying and her honest face was 
full of trouble. “Oh, why did you do 
it Mr Haven?” she protested. “I was 
never so scared in my life. Now you 
will have to leave and I wanted you to 
stay and marry Ruth Conway. The 
Squire won't let her have you now.” 

Adrian laughed. “My dear Mrs 
Prindle I never have had any inten- 
tions of marrying Miss Conway, and 
furthermore she has none of marry- 
ing me.” 

“Now, how do 
asked Name, 

“Well, she told me herself,” he an- 
swered lightly. 

“Is that so?” Mrs Prindle’s face 
fell. “I was afraid the squire would 
say something after church,” she 
continued, “Il didn’t dare to look at 
him,” 

“I did,” said Name, “I thought he 
would blow up and bust, Gee!, but 
that was a wallopin’ sermon and no 
mistake. You've got lots of backbone, 
Mr Haven, My, I ain't seen “o much 
fun in a long time as this will cause. 
Can't you hear the Preston Hillers 
talk now?” he chuckled merrfly. 

“For less than this Mr Hamilton’s 
head was cut off,” mourned Mrs 
Prindle, 


you know that?” 


“They can’t do less to me,” observed 
the minister, 

“But they can do more,” Name 
chimed in, “They can draw and quar- 


ter you and put your head on the 
gatepost as a warnin’ to all ministers 
not to preach as they want to. How 
long do you suppose it will be before 
you are decapitated?” 

“I haven’t even considered the sub- 
ject,” he answered, ‘I have tried toe 


rouse the civic conscience of the 
people. What becomes of me is of 
no importance if the Bad Luck chil- 
dren only get fair treatment.” 

“They won't,” said Name philosoph- 
ically. ‘The fat will sputter in the 
pan, but that’s all. Things will go 


on just the same. You see what I'm 
tellin’ you, Mr Haven. Nothin’ won't 
be done now, any more than it has 
been, Like Deacon Button we'll all 
Stand ‘dugent.’”’ 

Gossip ran high throughout the 
town that day. The minister's ser- 
mon was discussed in all its bearings 
and everyone predicted that some- 
thing dreadful .would surely happen 
to the minister for his temerity. But 
the next morning, when the store was 
full of customers Deane walked in, 
smiling as blandly as if nothing had 
happened. 

No one dared to mention the ser- 
mon, so he spoke of it himself, “Fine 
sermon yesterday,’ he said addressing 
Fox Barker, “Our young man is evi- 
dently bound to create a sensation and 
a name for himself. I don’t blame him; 
most any young fellow will speak up 
if he thinks there is a pretty girl on 
his side,”” he winked knowingly, and 
the men burst into a roar of laughter. 
“Nevertheless, he only sees one side 
of the question. He thinks that we 
can have everything just as we want 
it. Now there are lots of things in 
Preston I would like to have differ- 
ent, Carmen is a poor man and pro- 
vides the best wagon he can, so there 
is no use in having hysterics over it. 

“Then you ain't goin’ to pitch Mr 
Havem out of the town,” Name asked 
aghast at the change of front. 

The squire beamed. “Why should 
I? I speak my mind; why can’t he?“ 

“Tf that don’t beat all,"’ exclaimed 
Name after the squire had left the 
store. “You never know how to take 
that man, do you? The old hypocrite. 
After I see him almost gnash his 
teeth, to come here and talk that way; 
well, I swum.” 

“And ‘specially as he is goin’ to 
marry his niece, he takes the best way 
out of it,” piped one of the men, 

“He ain’t;” said Name positively. “I 
heard him say that Miss Conway 
wouldn’t have him.” 

{To Be Continued.] 
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Mrs. Newfarmer: “Come in, Anty 
Drudge—one of my neighbors 
gave me a recipe for soap and 
I’m trying to make it. Did you 
see my chickens? All thirteen 
hatched out, so I drowned elev- 
en, because | thought two was 
all the old hen could suckle.” 


Anty .Drudge: ‘Land sakes, wom- 
an! You’ve got lots to learn! 
There never was a hen that 
couldn’t take care of thirteen 
chickens, and nobody with sense 
makes soap any more. They 
use Fels-Naptha for washing 
and everything else. Buy it by 
the box and keep it on hand.” 


Every woman 
can cut her work 
in half by letting 
Fels-Naptha 
Soap do the 
hard drudgery 
for her. 

Fels-Naptha 


dissolves grease, 
takes out stains 
and does away 
with wash-day 
_ | drudgery. Clothes 
| soaped with Fels- 
| | Napthaand putto 
| | soak for 30 min- 
utes in cool or 
lukewarm water 
require no hard 
rubbing and no 
boiling. Just as 
good for all kinds 
of housework. 


Full directions on 
the red and greén 
wrapper. 


Better buy it by the box or carton. 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
































The Boy Who Didn’t Pass 


LALIA MITCHELL 





It’s getting cooler weather, 
The Summer's nearly done, 
I’ve had a lot of pleasure 
A great big heap of fun. 
But school-days soon are coming, 
Are nearly here, alas! 
And I’m that little lunk-head, 
The boy who didn't pass. 


I told my Daddy "bout it. 
He only shook his head, 

I showed my card to mother, 
“It’s just a shame,” she said. 
But Grandma cried, “Poor Laddie, 
You’ll hate ¢o miss your class.” 
Then teary-eyed, she kissed me, 

The boy who didn’t pass. 


September’s like an ogre 
That’s coming pretty soon, 
I didn’t feel so dreadful 
Last Summer when ‘twas June. 
3ut Life has lost it’s roses, 
There’s only rue and grass 
And prickly thistles waiting 
For the boy who didn’t pass. 





Vinegar and Pickles 


I. M. G. 


The time for making pickles, ete, is 
here. The foundation of all good 
pickles is good vinegar. Not everyone 
can make cider vinegar, but everyone 
who uses apples can have fine apple 
vinegar, 

When peeling apples for sauce put 
all peelings and good cores in a recep- 
tacle, cover with water, boil until ten- 
der, strain through a colander and 
put in a wide mouth jar. Cover with 
a cloth (thin) securely tied down. 
Put in some molasses or sugar, add 
from time to time more sweet, such 
as the rinsings of fruit jars, jelly and 
preserve glasses and syrup jugs. The 
mother will form of itself, but if one 
has mother from old vifegar, wash 
well and add, It will hasten fermen- 
tation. Placing jar near the range or 
other warm place, also hastens the 
process. Good vinegar can be made 
thus, and one is sure then it is not an 
acid that never saw fruit, 

GREEN TOMATO SWEET PICKLE—Slice 
one full peck green tomatoes, mix with 
one-half cup salt. Let stand overnight. 
Draw off water. Take one scant gal- 
lon vinegar, one tablespoon allspice, 
one tablespoon cloves, one tablespoon 
cinnamon, one teaspoon ground mus- 
tard, one teaspoon sugar, four cups 
sugar. Boil all together, then add 
well drained tomatoes and let simmer 
25 minutes, 

PICALILLI — One_ gallon finely 
chopped cabbage, two quarts each to- 
matoes and onions chopped. (If one 
does not want onions double toma- 
toes.) Four pounds brown sugar 
white will do) two ounces white 
mustard seed, two tablespoons salt, 
one-half each of ground white 
pepper, allspice and celery seed, one 
teaspoon ground cloves, two quarts 
vinegar. Boil spices in vinegar, add 
cabbage, etc. Cook until tender, Seal. 

CUCUMBER PICKLES—Put cucumbers 
in large iar, throw handful of salt in 
and pour boiling water over. Let stand 
twenty-four hours, drain and repeat. 
The third morning do not use’salt, just 
boiling water. The fourth day drain 
well, then put in jars with mixed 
spices. Have vinegar boiling, plenty 
of sugar to sweeten it, fill jars and 
seal. Keep jars warm before pouring 
in vinegar or they might break, 

SWEET@PICKLES—The following is a 
rule for making any kind of fruit 
sweet pickels. For each pound of fruit 
after being pared, cored or pits re- 
moved; sugar one-half pounds, vin- 
egar one-fourth cup, with unground 
spice (tied in cloth) to taste. Boil to- 
gether until fruit is tender. Take out 
fruit. Poil down juice or syrup, 
then pour over, 


When Company Comes 


MAY BELLE BROOKS 





When I lived in the city, even with 
the corner grocery close by, I found 
my emergency shelf an ever-present 
help in times of unexpected visitations 
or stress of “get-ready-quick” meals. 
But here in the country I find it 
even more valuable. While it is of 
course true that the country woman’s 
larder is necessarily at all times well 
supplied, there are occasions when 
she will be grateful for something 
already prepared, or requiring small 
effort to prepare. 

I believe the times I appreciate my 
emergency stock best are the days 
when my most congenial friends 
come. When one is housekeeper, 
nurse and cook combined there ‘is 
little unalloyed joy in trying to do 
justice to your guest with a good, 
well-cooked meal, and at the same 
time do your share of entertaining 
her—or of being -entertained by her. 
Speaking for myself, I find it impos- 
sible to attend to my cooking and 





my talking at the same time. I get 





i 


s0 interested. in one that I forget the 








other, and as a result I’m all “keyed 


up” trying to do both. 


I think women of the farms rejoice 


more over a Chance 


caller than do 


women more convenient to each 
other. I know I enjoy the visits of 
my friends so much that I’m jealous 
of the time I must spend at my or- 
dinary tasks when they are within 


sound of my voice. I 
the emergency shelf 


finally hit upon 
as my Ssalva- 


tion, together with as much previous 
preparation as I am able to do. For 
instance, if I know a guest is com- 


ing I do as much as 


I possibly can 


of tomorrow's work today. The house 
is all cleaned and put in order and 


all the food possible 


the next day. Sauces 


Salads, deserts, even 


is cooked for 
may be made, 
vegetables and 


meats; in fact, almost the entire din- 
ner may be cooked the day before, 
and be all the’ better for the. re- 


warming process. 


Of course, one must be careful to 
select those particular foods which 
do not depend upon their freshness to 
be good. A steak is best eaten as soon 
as cooked, but a roast chicken tastes as 


good the next day. 
beef may be boiled 
through the chopper 


want to serve it cold 


Or, a piece of 
and then run 
(if you do not 
in slices with 


a tart accompaniment). This ground 
meat may form the base of croquettes, 
a delicious baked hash made with 
onion juice, parsley, an egg or two, a 
pinch of nutmeg, a dash of catsup 
and bread crumbs, or a hot or cold 
meat loaf, a hamburger steak, filling 
for a pie, a stuffing for various vege- 
tables or scallop. If you like sauces 
with your meat, brown, tomato or 
white, these, too, may be made. 

If you care for a soup, a delicious 
one may be made from the water in 
which the beef was boiled. Skim off 


all the fat and add a 


stalk of celery, 


a can of tomatoes, three onions, a 
carrot or two and any other vegetables 
whose flavor you like. Simmer for 
three hours, then strain. 


Reheat the soup or 


bouillon, which 


it now is, the next day and pour into 
your best cups, each containing a 
slice of lemon, and you have a “‘com- 
pany touch” to begin your’ meal 
with. I know of one family who 
makes this soup in quantities sufli- 
cient for a week. You'll like it, I’m 
sure, with or without the lemon, 
which gives it an odd flavor. 


Make the dressing 
and cook or prepare 
but do not mix until 


for your salad 
the vegetables 
wanted, as the 


vinegar tends to toughen the ingre- 
dients. If you are inclined to be a 


bit progressive in your 
gelatin salads may be 


They are nothing more 


tastes, the new 
made to serve. 
elaborate than 


American Agriculturist 


ordinary salad ingredients moldeq ; 
a highly seasoned, unsweetened jem > 
jelly. At serving time-they are teenie 
out on a lettuce leaf and mayonnaigt 
poured over them. It is an — 


salad to make beforehand. ‘deal 

Even warmed-over potatoes a 
not to be despised. Potato croquettes 
are nice, seasoned with parsley < 
onion juice (which may be obt tains 
by rubbing a peeled onion oye; ms 
grater). One of the very Choices 
ways to serve cold potatoes is “pot, - 
puff.” Use either white or sweet 


Seemaall potatoes and beat up wij th ; 
egg or two, a little *cream or mj "s 
butter, parsley and onion juice. Heat 
in a baking dish and set in a hot oven 
about twenty minutes, or until light 
and brown. F 
String beans are so good reheated 
that 1 always cook enough for ty 
days at one time. Most any creame@ 
vegetable if kept in a very coo! place 
will be good the next day. a 
In the matter of “beforehand” des. 
serts, there is, of course, the ever. 
present pie, the steamed puddi ng or 
the more delicate gelatin dishes, Or 
you may fall back on your well. 
stocked fruit shelves. Canned pe acheg 
may be drained of their juice ond 
laid on a plate, their centers’ filled 
with whipped cream, chopped nuts 
and fruit or a dainty preserve. An 
unusual combination served in Slass 
cups is good. Cherries and pineapples 
mixed with strawberry jam and 
topped by a mound of whipped 
cream are food for the gods. Ban anag 
and strawberries are another pléag. 
ing combination, Another way to usg 
bananas is this: Split in two length 
wise and lay on a plate. Spread thick 
jam, jelly or preserves between the 
Slices like a sandwich. Pour over 
a custard sauce and pile a heap of 
whipped cream or meringue on top, 
you have them, sprinkle chopped 
nuts, grated cocoanut or chocolate or 
candied cherries over it. This sounds 
elaborate, but in reality is very sim. 


ple, All you have to make is the 
custard (which you can do before- 
hand). The cream is an_ easy 


recruited from the emergency 1f—~ 
which I have already mentioned. 

A very complete list for stocking 
this shelf has already appeared in 
many magazines, but I am continually 
learning of new preparations which 
will be an efficient addition. I keep 
marshmallows indefinitely in mason 
jars and they certainly do earn their 
space on my Shelves. Their uses are 
so numerous. A beautiful dessert ig 
as follows: Cut the marshmallows into 
pieces with the scissors and mix with 
chopped candied cherries, nuts, cocoa- 
nut and whipped cream. Serve very 
cold in glasses. In addition to the 
purchased foods, there are many 
homemade things which may be in- 


feature and the other things may be 
] 


cluded. During winter I always keep 
some plum puddings in small baking 
powder cans all ready to plump into 
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jar, and there 
made by mixing ground nuts, 
paste ™ dates and figs with a little 
rais ‘oe, which will taste good 
Children like it as a 
It is also good 
cookies or thin wafers 
stitute for cake, or it may 

» * aoe small cubes and served. 
hey it tightly packed in a@ can or 
= box and turn out to slice as 
tin 4 My latest discovery in the 
poate of emergency fare is_ that 
dant such as we make for Christ- 
fon@andies makes the finest icing for 
ae I ever used and the beauty of 
cal that it will keep such a long, long 
it 18 Pack it in a stone jar, or 
ee d when wanted put some in 


Dn 
simouble boiler, melt, adding a few 
s of water, flavor or color as 
red and povr quickly on the cake. 
- will harden instantly and if a 
two of pure glycerin is 
apa it it will be all the more smooth 

Ssy 
ee yc you have an extra quart of 
soup Jeft over, can it and put on the 

emergency shelf. 


{ not only dedicate my shelf to the 
yisitor within my gatés, but I call 
upon it w! hen I am delayed for some 
reason Or other in getting a meal on 

r when I am too tired to do 


a, 0 
justice to the usual amount of cook- 
ing, or when I am called upon to 
“hystle out’ an impromptu lunch. I 


was given a new recipe the other day, 
which while not an emergency des- 
gert, nor one which may be prepared 
the day before, is, in my opinion, the 
dessert par excellence. As the donor 
expressed it: “It is a fine dessert for 
fne people.” The foundation is an 
ordinary enough pudding, but the 
sauce is the thing: 

One cup graham flour, one- half cup 
sweet milk, one-half cup molasses, 
one-half cup raisins, one egg, one- 
half teaspoonful soda; steam two 
hours. 

The sauce: 
up of pulverized sugar and one- 
fourth cup of butter. Add the yolks 
of two eggs and beat, then fold in the 
whites. When ready to serve add 
one-half cup of cream whipped, and 
flavoring. 


Cream together one 





Trachoma Among Mountaineers 
Many mountain section of the South 
are sorely afflicted with trachoma, 
which is 2 communicable disease of 
the eyelids, developing into blindness 
if not cared for. The disease is par- 
ticularly bad among the mountaineers 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Carolina and 
Virginia. Out of 4000 persons exam- 
ined in one section, 500 were affected, 
and in many of the schools from 3 to 
18% of the schoolchildren. The people 
are stalwart and capable and have 
been found to respond quickly when 
educated up to the needs of fighting 
this trouble. It can be overcome only 
by a widespread recognition that san- 
tation, fresh air and cleanliness are 
important. Victims of the disease 
should be kept more or less separated 
from the others, 

Government doctors who have in- 
vestigated the situation declare that 
field hospitals are needed, supple- 
mented by work of district and visit- 
ing nurses. The disease is very per- 
sistent and great patience and long- 
continued effort are necessary, as well 
asthe expenditure of considerable 
money,to eradicate the general trouble, 
oma has been found to be prev- 
alent among American Indians, espe- 
cially on reservations, Over 6000 In- 
dians have been treated in one year 
for trachoma, and at the Indian serv- 
ice hospital at Phoenix, Ariz, over 800 
have been operated upon. Alaska na- 
hey are also troubled in a similar 
ay, 


The Family Treasure Chest 


KATHERINE C, MEADER 








Having read with much interest the 
*count of a “treasure chest” which a 
young mother was preparing for her 

daughter, I wondered if you 

Teaders would care to hear about the 

ily treasure box” in which we are 

away those things which will 

be of historical interest or value to 

Members of the family in years to 
come, 

In our case the “chest” is a beauti- 
fal old-fashioned cherry bureau with 
- knobs and with two little draw- 
naa & top. It was made entirely by 
ye 1840 by my husband’s uncle as 

“aw gift to his bride. Could we 

re appropriate résting place 
*f our treasures than this? ri 
a haps you’d like to know what 
me of these treasures are which we 
Prize as connecting Hinks between 
me and the future. 

One of the small drawers is a 
Sugar bowl made like a little 
ding about half a pint, This 
carved With a jackknife and given 
say Breat crandmother in 1780 by a 

end who was afterward lost at 

tiny staves are dovetailed to- 
and the little hoops hold them 
as firmly as on the day it was” 


7 nameless 

ust have whiled 
away working on this we tub, 

Then there is a “stadish” which 
once belonged to a very eminent law- 
yer and member of congress who was 
@ member of the family. In _ this 
drawer too are several autograph let. 
ters from noted men and women 
which have been preserved by various 
members of the family, also a souple 
of silver teaspoons known to be 150 
years old. 

In the other small drawer are halr 
a dozen brass buttons from my fath- 
er’s army coat (he was a surgeon in 
the late civil war), his epaulets and 
dearest treasure of all, the little blue 
and gold copy of Burns, wlich he car- 
ried with him during those four ter- 
rible years. His sash, sword and other 
war relics are in one of the lower 
drawers. Here is a little tin trunk 
full of rare old coins and a box of 
beautiful embroidered collars wrought 
by hands which have been for over 
half a century dust and ashes. 

The lower drawer contains a few 
old books, one printed in 1680, others 
more than 100 years old, papers of 
family interest, as wedding certificates, 
diplomas, credentials for various his- 
torical societies, my father’s army 
papers and a few old letters. Also the 
war records of four revolutionary an- 
cestors, 

I have mentioned only a “few of the 
contents of our treasure chest. Some 
of the things are of interest only to 
members of the family and some are 
too sacred to be seen by any eyes but 
it has been a labor of love to collect 
the articles and mark them correctly. 
As additions are made from time to 
time the children are as interested as 
I am in deciding what things are 
worthy of a place among the heir- 
lcoms., 

How soon they may be scattered or 
destroyed I cannot tell, but I hope to 
so encourage a feeling of family pride 
and unity that those who come after 
us will be interested to preserve and 
add to our “family treasure chest.” 
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Serena Lou 
ANNE PORTER JOHNSON 





I’m sure I don’t kn.w what to do 
With my dear child, Serena Lou! 

She puts big stones and rusty nails 
Right in her mouth—and bugs and snails. 
Oh no, they never make her ill, 

She’s very strong and well, but still, 

I can’t help thinking that some day 

I’ll have a doctor bill to pay 


A Successful Experiment 


The old idea that the school and the 
home must be entirely separate is giv- 
ing way slowly but surely to the new 
one that the two must co-operate if 
the education of the child is to be a 
success. Here and there in different 
localities, courageous souls have inau- 
guaranteed a system which ties the 
school and home together. One of 
the earliest and most successful of 
these has been made at a country 
school in Savoy, Ill. 

The results have been most satisfac- 
tory. The children feel when credit 
is given them for it in school that 
there is an added dignity to daily 
work which wasn’t there before, They 
learn the best ways of doing the com- 
mon tasks—which are after all the 
most important. How to do square 
root availeth a girl little when she has 
a home and family of her own, but the 
knowledge of food values, and the im- 
portance of fresh air in the home, etc, 
are foundations of rock to build a 
successful home on, 

Each boy and girl is given a card 
which is filled in from day to day by 
the parent. These reports are returned 
to the teachers who average the 
credits. Domestic Science and agri- 
culture are taught in the school. 

The Savoy system is one that might 
be profitably followed by other 
schools, both in the country «end city. 

The Cards are so arranged that 











{here te space, for the name, ago and chara Wier utite hd bles: ye ig 
the household science cards ; horses, their care 

er = eight divisions which are di- dling; planting and care of iment and 

vided off again by the days in the vegetable garden and field work; mis- 

tweek with the space at the end for cellaneous work. Mothers and fathers 

the amount of time spent on each task report that never before has there 

per day. The different tasks for which been so much interest taken in doing 

credit is given are cleaning and care home tasks, not only are the ones that 

of living room; ventilation and care of are’ required done cheerfully, but ex- 

bedroom—making bed, care of cloth- tra ones are asked for in order to ob- 

ing; care of dining room—setting tain higher credits, 

table, ae table, =, of linen; 2 

care of kitchen—washing dishes, etc; . 

preparing food—cooking, menu, plan- Two Points of View 

ning meals; assisting in washing and A man who had just lost his wife 

said to a friend, who happened to be 


ironing; sewing, mending and darn- 
ing; miscellaneous work. On the agri- fresh from a reminder at home that 
he was very much married: 


cultural cards which the boys have 
there are but six. divisions. Assisting “T tell you, cold man, it is hard to lose 
a wife.” 


in home—bringing in coal, water, 
waiting on mother and self; care of “Hard!” said the henpecked hus- 
band. “Why, man, it’s impossible.” 














cows—milking, turning separator, 
Save *5 to °23 |[ pyRE SILK 
We have many hundred skeins of this 


Factory Prices—Freight Paid—One Year's Trial 
fine quality silk in assorted colors which 


must be sold out immediately at _ —m 
cost. Regular 3c value. We will 

you six skeins, assorted colors, ae ise 
only 


EZ” Gold Coin | 
Stoves and Ranges 


Buy direct from factory 
and get a betterstove for 


Write today. : 
PEOPLE’S SILK CO., Springfield, Mass 











less money. Freight pre- 





—stove comes all pol- 
ished, ready to set up. Jse it one yrar—if 





you aren't satisfied we refuad your money. 


Write for Catalog and Prices. Bic Free 
Catalog shows why improved features of Gold Coin 
Stoves make them fuel-savers and splendid hakers 
why they have given satisfaction for 53 years 


Gold Coin Stove Co.; 1OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved. 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
Prom the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
w to avoid trouble and expen aused by paints 
| ey 5 chalking and peeling. Valuable information 
A oe with Somete Color Cards. Write me. 
I can save you money. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W.Y. 
DONT aaah TWO PRICES 


Save $38.00 to $22.00 on 
iHoosier Ranges 
, and Heaters 


Why not bur the Best when you cau 
buy them at such low unheard-of 
Factory prices. Our new 


Special *sx" Offer 





























P' y 
surpass anything ever pro- 
duced, Save enough on a 
single stove to buy your 
. winter's fuel. Thirty days 
free trial iu your own home 
defare you buy. Send postal 
today for large free 
catalog and prices. 

147 State St., Marion, ind. 


WE SHIP» APPROVAL | 


without a cent deposit, prepay jhe the freight and 
allow 10 DAYS FREE 
ONLY heme one con to learn our 


Stamped Scarf 16x50 in. 














——— of marvelous offers oO 


fe 1914 pai ICES. 
FAC cTorY “De mot buy 
a bicycle or 


a pair of tires Y PR ICES at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
—— our wonderful prc . fammncigg on first 


le ER A ing to your 
AGE uTts ba ave are 
making big 


7 ay ER AG and S our bicycles. 
ia 4 than any other factory. 

Coaste ake rear wheels, 

Rompe. alle wo rn) suadries at Aalf usual prices. 





Stamped Apron 


Atreguior prices these goods would costas Sowes 
6x60-in. stamped linene scarf . 





Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. Stamped linen jabot 2 ies ia 4 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. s- 16. CHICAGS 20x20-in stamped lawn apron - + We 
| Twelve skeing mercerized c otton™ ° Js 
+ PD 2% 6 «2 « * 6 es oe 
Groceries at Wholesale | Sete 


We will send you these { four articles as ® 
special for onty . 50c 
Ask for offer Yo. 2050. 


ARTICRAFT CO., Dept.0, Springfield, Mass. 


Direct to consumer. Tremendous saving. Full line. Highest | 
~~. = LX = where. Grangers teke notice! Oldreliable | 
stablished 1890. Our price list a revelation. It's free. | 
FLICKINGER GROCERY C0., Inc., Flickinger Bldg., Dept. C, 
East Market and Fulton Streets, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, 
































SPRING AND SUMMER EDITION 


“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 


This valuable book, to those who 
R | possess it, needs no introduction. 
The edition which we are now 
offering is by far the best 
we have yet published and con- 
tains hundreds of the very latest 
spring and summer styles for 
Ladies, Misses and Children, It 
also tells how to make frocks, 
blouses, tailored skirts, aprons, 
negligees and many other gar- 
ments. This useful book is 
printed in colors, and while the 
regular price by mail is 25 cents, 
we will send it for 5 cents to 
our readers. Address 


Orange Judd Pattern Dept. 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 





Per EVERY WOMAN 
HER _¢ OWN _ DF DRESSMAKE 
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- -\ BELLE KANARIS MANIATES 





e HE Honorable Alexander Crosby, 
mayor of Oak Bluffs, was a law 
unto himself, his people, his 

eouncil and, until now, his family. 

The members of his household were 

many, but, well organized and disci- 

plined; at least, so he had supposed. 

His wife, of the old-time class, heard 


and heeded his edicts. His oldest 
child, a slender girl of fifteen, was 
quiet, practical and obedient. Eve, 


next in years, was a gentle, delicate 
ehild, Alexander, Jr, though molded 
after the parental pattern, was 
amendable to rule. Gladys, the young- 
est, was vivacious and perhaps a trifle 
spoiled, but she had never openly re- 
belled.. The mayor’s mother had ever 
awaited her son’s diagnosis of a sub- 
ject before: committing herself to an 
opinion. His sister, Sarah, also lived 

_her spinstered life at his house and, 
at the present time, his wife’s young- 
est sister, Edith, was paying them a 
visit. 

That order and harmony prevailed 
in so large.and many-typed a house- 
hold, the mayor flattered himself was 
due to his systematic management 
and discipline. 

Oak Bluffs was a sedate, side- 
tracked, little city, slow to adopt new 
fads, but when once it resolved to 
enter into anything the accomplish- 
tment thereof was general and thor- 
ough, Therefore, when the pastime of 
roller skating hit the town, it hit hard. 
1ts belated arrival occurred during 
the absence of the mayor from his 
home city. On his return late at night, 
he went to bed and was just sinking 
into the delicious state cf semi-slum- 
ber when a strange sound roused him 
to alertness. He appealed to his wife 
for information. 

“It’s roller skates,” she explained. 
“The town is just wild over them. I 
bought some for the little girls and for 
Alex. All the other children in the 
street had them.” 

This intelligence fell unheeded on 

the mayor’s ears, but was recalled on 
his way to his executive office the 
next morning when he collided with 
countless children skating schoolward. 
As he walked through the city hall 
grounds whose paved walks were 
down grade, he was run to cover by 
an avalanche of coasters. He ad- 
dressed the council on the subject that 
night. 
*“This town,” he stated, “has be- 
@ome inoculated with roller skating, 
which seems to have grown from a 
nuisance to a menace ito the safety of 
pedestrians, When a childish prac- 
tice is emulated by gray-haired people, 
it is time something was done.” 

The suppressed smiles and the feel- 
ing that he was being silently rele- 
gated to the crank class did not tend 
to lessen his irritably. 

“I shall,” he continued, “restrain 
these skaters from using the parks 
and the walks in the city hall ground 
for their pastime,” 

There ensued an interchange of 
glances. 

“T’d wait awhile,” cautioned the al- 
derman of the second. “It may die a 
natural death.” 

“After a few pedestrians die an un- 
natural one,”’ he grunted, as he took 
his hat and left the council rooms. 

It was nine o’clock when he reached 
his house—a much earlier hour than 
he usually returned on council nights. 
On the threshold he met with an ob- 
struction in the person of his youngest 
child who, sprawied across the door- 
way was unbuckling the strap to her 
skate. 

“I thought eight o’clock was your 
‘bedtime, Gladys,” he remarked 
sternly. 

“It is, except on Friday,” responded 
Gladys glibly. ‘“‘Then, it’s nine, if I’ve 
been good all the week.” 

Just then his oldest offspring, Alice, 
emerged from the shadow of the 
porch with her skates slung over her 
shoulder. 

“Do you skate, too, Alice? It strikes 
me you are rather old for such sport.” 

“Oh, papa!” 

She gave the same little amused 
smile he -thad encountered in the 
council. 

“Where is your mother?” he next 
demanded. 9 

“She and grandma have goneto the 
minister’s.” 

“And your aunts?” 

“T think they went out with Miss 
Wynne.” 

“And Eve and Alexander?” 

“They are in the next block. They 
are on their way home. Eve can’t go 
| very fast, you know.” 

“Tt is time you were in bed, Gladys,” 
he said; taking her in his arms and 
ascending the stairs. 

“Papa,” she said sleepily, as he put 
her down, “I don’t like my skates. 
Will you buy me some ball-bearing 
skates?” 

“No, I will not,” he replied curtly. 

Alice smiled a little, grown-up 
_8mile. 

“Poor Gladys. She hasn’t learned 
yet wher not to ask for things.” 

The next morning at breakfast as 
the mayor sat at the head of his fair, 
“fond flock, he gave warning: 

“Children, you had better make the 
most of your skating today, for Mon- 


day I shall issue an ordinance prohib- ‘ 
iting skating on the business streets, 
the parks and the city hall grounds.” 

A dog in a barnyard could not haye 
caused more commotion than did this 
declaration in the mayor’s family, A 
startling revelation was borie in up- 
on him-by the expressive faces that 
looked over coffee cups. He under- 
stood now, perhaps, why the council 
had found such amusement in his de- 


nunciation of the new fad, 
“T’ll find out this very night.” he 
thought grimly, “if any of my house- 


hold older than Alice is on wheels. I 

positively believe Sarah is guilty.”’ 
His son was the first to speak. 
“You'll get it in the neck on election 


day, if you do!” he blurted. 
At this evidence of mutiny the 
mayor realized the extent which the 


new sport had reached. 


“Alexander,’”’ he said with an omi- 
nous quiet in his tone, “you may leave 
the table, Your punishment for im- 
pertinence is that yo1 may not skate 
any more today or toright.”’ 

That every member of his family 
considered this penalty ‘excessive was 
borme in upon him by the indignant 
and sympathetic glances that followed 
the retreating, rebellious lad. 7.@ 
uncomfortable silence was broken by 
Gladys, 

“Papa, I forgot to show you my 
school report. I got an ‘E’ at last.”’ 

“Oh, did you!” he sail somewhat 
mollified. “And I told you you might 
choose your reward. What shall it 
be,. ball-bearing skates?” 

“No,” sighed the little girl. “Just 


keep Alex off his skates this morning 
aia let him skate this afternoon and 
this evening. It’s Saturday, -you 
know!”’ 

They all looked in admiration at the 
self-sacrificing child. The mayor was 
annoyed, but being a man of his word, 
he acquiesced. 

“Very well. You may tell him that 
thanks to you he may go on wheels 
once more at one o’clock this after- 
noon.” 

A starless, moonless night helped 
the purpose of the mayor in ascertain- 
ing who in his family besides. his chil- 
dren had adopted roller skating. He 
found a bench in the city hall grounds 
remote and shrouded in darkness, but 
from where he could command a view 
of the broad, paved walk above which 
swung an arc light, 

The two younger children, Alex and 
Gladys, skating with ferocious swift- 
ness, were the first to come into his 
angle of vision. For these he was 
prepared, as he was, also, for the 
graceful, swaying figure of Alice ten- 
derly guiding timid, little Eve. Edith 
with a stalwart cwain in attendance 
was close behind them. 

The next familiar face was the one 
for which he had been waiting. His 
sister primly skated by. 

“And her hair is gray—or should 
be, if she would let it,’”” he mournfully 
commented, “Well, I'll go home a 
sadder and a wiser man, I’ve seen 
enough,”’ 

As he arose to put his intention in- 
to execution, there came into view a 
form at sight of whom he sat down, 
unbelieving, His wife! She was skat- 
ing with the ease of a professional 
and was in company with the min- 
ister’s wife who was also on skates, 

“There is no one at home,” he .e- 


flected. “I will go and guard the 
house,” 
He had thought himself beyond 


further shock. But when he reached 
the curve in the walk, he confronted 
his mother! 

‘“‘Mother!” he gasped feebly. 

She laughed confusedly but enjoy- 
ably. 

‘“‘Never mind, Alexander! It is the 
first time I ever skated alone, Just 
take my arm. No, here comes Miss 
Wynne, I will skate with her. Good- 
bye! Oh, have you your key? There 
is no one at home.” 

He walked on with bowed head, 
and went headlong into the arms of 
the alderman of the second who was 
skating with professional ease, 

“There was once a town,” mused 
the mayor as he let himself into his 
deserted hearth and home, “‘that was 
visited by an earthquake. Every in- 
habitant was destroyed save one boy. 
I feel like that boy.” 

Later, the family all came trooping 
in together amid a lively ckatter of 


tongues and a clanking of skates. At 
sight of him, standingw grim and 
straight, there was a general halt. 
Then his wife ran to hin, half 
laughing. 

“Alex!” she entreated, hiding her 
head against hisseshoulder. 


He put a sustaining arm about her, 
and surveyed the opposing forcing. His 
mother bore herself with the air of a 


conquerer, Sarah has assumed a de- 
fiant mien. Edith was slightly apol- 
ogetic. Alice sagacious, but noncom- 


mittal in expression. Eve, frightened, 
Alexander, Jr, curious, but a replica, 
at the moment of his grandmother. 
Gladys alone seemed confident and 
normal. 

“You 
urged. 

“Not I!” he said cynically, though 
yielding gracefully. “There will be 
no ordinance issued in the city or in 
this house. I go down against the 


get skates, too, daddy,” she 









majority.” 
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American Agricuituris: 


MONITOR FERTILIZER DRILL 


Style D-1, with Interior or “Double Run” Feed 







































Saves 


Seed 
and 
Fertilizer 


IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 


By the saving in amount of Seed and Fertilizer sown—By a bigger yield—By 4 
better grade. y 

SAVES SEED— With the famous Monitor 
Double Disc Furrow Opener, dropping in front 
of the bearing with downward turn of the disc, 
every grain of seed and particle of Fertilizer is 
placed.at the proper depth. None is wasted— 
none too shallow—none too deep—none on the 
top of the ground—Every Seed Grows, 


INCREASES THE YEILD—The seed being 
deposited in two rows—in a clean furrow— 
properly covered —sprouts uniformly — comes 
up evenly —has ample room to stool—more 
normal plants to the acre—A Bigger Crop. 


IMPROVES THE GRADE —All the seed being 
at the same depth and spouting uniformly—it 
grows evenly and all matures at the same time— 
A Better Grade. 

SAVES FERTILIZER—With the best Fertil- 
izer Feed ever built and sowing any desired 
quantity, dropping it in the same spout as the es 
grain—All the Fertilizer is Utilized. a 

SOWS ANYTHING—from Alfalfa to Bearded Oats—in any desired amount 
without cracking or bunching. ‘ 

OPEN FURROW ATTACHMENT —‘Sows oats in an open furrow, any 
depth up to nine inches—prevents winter freezing. 7 

SPECIAL FEATURE—Anp agitator is furnished for successfully handling 
Bearded Oats—furnished as an extra. a 
Built in all standard sizes. Also with single disc, shoe or hoe furrow opener. 
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Ask any Flying Dutchman Dealer and Write for 
FREE Booklet. 


NEW YORK MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept.92 POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 92 MOLINE, ILLINOIS 














































































We haven't room here to prove to you 
why Whirlwinds are the best. We could 
stick in a lot of high sounding words 
and circus bill talk but we believe you 
want facts and *proven statements, not 
t air. “Are we right? If so, just write 
, for our free catalog of Whirlwind Silo Fillers, 
i wherein Whirlwi are different — why they 
are better—how little power is required to operate 
them—how high they elevate bedder —what enormous capacities 
they deliver per hour and what they cost. 


The man who planned and wrote. eur Whirlwind Catalog doesn't 
use extravagant words or hot air. He has the knack of bringing up 
before your eyes as perfect a picture of our Fillers as though you were 

looking at one of the machines. That's all we ask him to do— 

give you facts—then you buy what your judgment dictates. 

mere free catalog No. 47. See 

our detail cuts—learn how 

careful we make Whid- 

winds — read our legal end 

pevenelly deed rantee 

tis given with each machine— 
then—we leave it to you. 


WHIRLWIND 


S, 
9° o@ st 
ON a 
¢ ~~ 
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FIVE-SIZES 
BUMT-RIGHT 
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Manure Spreader $ 
Prices Slashed! 








My low direct-from-factory prices a 


gave you $26 to $50. My prices on comp 
spreaders, $64.75 to $79.50. Attachments “ 
$59.50 up. Think of it! Prices never b¢ 
equaled. Lowest ever made! write today— 
quick, These special prices good for 60 days onl. 


30 Days’ Free Tid 
my Backed by 2 $26.0001e8 














I's bond. Five year 
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Fill Your Silo and Do It Right 


We give you an engine that keeps going aJl the time. 
You stay om the Job,feeding Corn Stalks, the engine 
takes care of itself. We have the easiest running 
Blower Cutter on the market. We will prove it right 
on your own place and give you a special combina- 
tion price on engine and cutter, or we will sell cutter 
only or engine only. But it will pay you to get 
Catalog and get it right now today. We make quick 
shipment from New York City. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Works 
200 Fulton Street New York City 





AM GALLOWAY CO 
349 Galloway ps 1449) Waterloo, tow 


e Trial 
Full 
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Always Mention this Journal 





In writing to our advertisers. You will 


get a very qnick reply if you 40 














































































